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PRELUDE 


THE WINE OF DOCTOR CREMONIUS 


I’m shivering, and the fire’s about to go out. Autumn gusts tug at my cloak, the patched holes 
leer devilish grimaces. Rain is drumming all around, it roars and rattles as if calfskin has been 
stretched across the world. A night made for warming oneself at the campfire, and reminiscing 
in a circle of fellow grey-haired warriors about adventures undergone. Alas, I have no spirit for 
it today, after fifteen hours on the back of my lame nag, never dismounting. The Saxon Elector, 
great enemy of the Pope, Lutheran who succeeded in uniting the Protestant princes against 
the Emperor, and wgo instigated an uprising in Bohemia to boot, has been captured by us and 
brought here to the Emperor’s camp, so that tomorrow he may prostrate himself before 
Charles the Fifth, and in all humility acknowledge him his most gracious Emperor. 


Now they’e leading his Chancellor and privy counsellors by in chains. There’s the old man 
whose crown I slashed with my sabre at Muhlberg. His head is wrapped in a bloody bandage, 
and he lets it droop with a near sad and despondent air, as if he knows he won't for long wear 
it between his shoulders. So, brother, you’re near despondent now, but who told you to pen 
from Ingolstadt that defiant call for abdication? “We give notice to Charles, who styles himself 
Fifth Roman Emperor, that he has acted against God and Nation, unmindful of his duties and 
in breach of his oath.” Ha, the Emperor’s about to give you lot his proper answer. Who advised 
you miserable rogues to stick your fingers in such matters? Look at me, brother! I too am 
Lutheran. Yet I ride with the Emperor’s pack, I slash, stab and shoot whomever he tells me to 
stab and shoot, it’s all the same to me. I make no song and dance of my religion, hold my 
peace with black robes of every cut, say good day first to those foppish Spanish bravos who 
strut so haughtily about the camp and puff themselves up in their Fool’s motley at the 
Emperor’s side. But I, dear brother, have all the while kept proudly on my tongue, as my war- 
cry, that faith for which you now carry your necks to the executioner! 


All away now. They drove the wretches on with kicks and blows. Around me all is quiet. 
I’m tired, how I wish sleep would come at last. Alas, sleep for me has become, it seems, just 
such a haughty Spanish alamode popinjay. It is high-handed, will not come when summoned. 


And so I close my eyes and think of bygone years. I send out the days and hours of my life. 
Like falcons they shall fly through time and fetch me people I have known, delights I once 
enjoyed, agonies I suffered, sins and pious deeds I have done. | shall line them all up and from 
them piece together a year of my life. I shall hold it in both hands and gaze into it as into a 
mirror, so that I find there my former face and the faces of others whom I loved, or who 
angered me. For I have encountered many of the world’s great figures. Frundsberg and clever 
Rohan, the brute Christian of Denmark, Hernando Cortez, and Niklas Salm.* One of these I 
shall invite into my memories, so that this endless night may pass more swiftly! 


. Georg von Frundsberg (1473-1528): leading military tactician in Habsburg service. Pierre de Rohan (1451- 
1513): Marshal of France. Niklas von Salm (1459-1530): defended Vienna against the Turks. 
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Alas, those bygone days and hours fly back empty-handed, and bring me neither faces nor 
frames. None of those I summon will come, all have vanished from my memory, leaving 
nothing but the empty echo of their name. And my life itself has grown pale, and I no longer 
find my own image therein. Years there are of such vacancy all of a sudden, it’s as if I never 
lived them, and yet they were filled to the brim with a hundredfold events. And other years are 
there, in which all is so jumbled that yesterday follows today and Whitsun comes before 
Easter, as if the golden thread that joins the hours of my life, one after the other, has parted. 
And when my thoughts wander through my bygone life, it’s like going through a deserted 
house, many rooms are empty, many on the other hand are filled with useless refuse, worm- 
eaten furniture, and dusty items lie all jumbled atop one another. 


Now and then a forgotten vanished day comes to mind. Then suddenly I see myself 
engaged in some foolish or barbaric deed, bereft of meaning or purpose, so I must puzzle over 
myself, must laugh, or even grow angry. Jesus, how did it happen that once upon a time, ina 
distant land, I murdered a king? Was it really I who committed this deed? I see him standing 
high atop a city wall, surrounded by numerous men in armour, and he waves a greeting to me. 
But I ignore it, and instead tell Melchior Jacklein, my page, to aim at the king’s breast, I myself 
apply the slow match, the gun cracks ... the king falls down ... 


It must have been a fit of anger. And yet I have no idea what the king did to annoy me, so 
that I proceeded so cruelly against him. Alas, our mortal flesh is always with Satan. 


Then again I see myself hack a wooden door to smithereens with my sword, in a city with 
many rose gardens, where rowing boats glide along avenues. But why I did this, and what so 
confused my mind as to make me splinter a wooden door with such fury, I have no idea. Yet I 
must laugh at myself whenever | think of it, at my landing up in such a foolish exploit. And 
today | still see those idiotic gestures, so like a drunkard’s futile antics, his bizarre laughing 
and weeping, cursing and flailing at imaginary foes, of which no one can make sense. And | 
grow ashamed of my mad deeds, and often it seems good that so few of my days remain in 
memory, while most are nothing but a discordant ringing in my ears and a heavy lassitude in 
my limbs, as if I had ridden my whole life long on the back of a lame nag. 


But has a memory nevertheless come calling? Suddenly the image of dead Matiscona pops 
up, that proud man who knew the true salt of the philosophers, and who once intended to 
teach me the secret Hebrew spell for banishing all ailments from body and soul. It emerges 
from the darkness, moves its lips, as if at last he will reveal to me the comforting elixir! But 
alack! It is not his voice I hear, but the hoarse croak of that watery-eyed Capuchin who ten 
days ago at the inn at Erfurt stole my purse. Damnation! Now suddenly I hear lisping and 
snuffling that rascally Jew who yesterday tried to part me from my silver trappings for three 
new groschen, but today he wears the face of a noble gentleman, Richard Norfolk, late father 
of my wife, who was called the White Rose. 


Yes, once upon a time they all knew me, the great of the Earth! Yes, I was once one of 
them, and the clever valued my counsel, and the strong my support. I’ve seen them at their 
work, generals, clerics, thinkers, as they shaped the face of the world. But today all is murk 
within me, and mixed up, like a baggage-train lad’s dreams of a nobleman’s life. 


On one occasion in the New World I rode past sky-high cliffs on which some long- 
forgotten race had displayed in curious paintings its unchristian symbols and notions. I saw 
women mating with egrets, two trumpets lewdly assailing a virgin, and a king revelling in his 
bed with a St George’s dragon. And no one alive could interpret the occult symbols and 
meanings, for endless rain had washed away all words and signs, leaving only half-ruined 
pictures to speak lost wisdom to deaf ears. And when | try to call to mind my bygone life, I 
seem to stand again before that distant cliff; for every thought and feeling has been washed 
from my memory, and all that’s left me is half-ruined imagery whose meaning none can tell. 


And yet - one man is alive who could interpret my life. He’s Melchior Jacklein, my mute 
page, he bends over me, covers me with his woollen cloak. But today he’s in a rage, he grinds 
his teeth and balls his fists. No doubt he’s quarrelled yet again with the Spaniards, he has no 
love for them, and there are too many in the camp for his liking. My mute page harbours many 
hatreds, for all the world’s malice has taken fire within him. He remembers many who have 
done ill to him or to me, he resents them to this day, and thinks of nothing, day or night, but 
how to wreak vengeance on them. But I no longer know them, I ride on by, and cannot for the 
life of me remember who they are, or what they ever did to me. 


But my mute page forgets nothing, my entire life is painted in his head in the same lurid 
colours that peasants use to paint holy martyrs. And it often seems that he wants to summon 
up in my memory a long forgotten incident, as if to warn me of something | forgot to do, and 
then I see him rant and rage, and in helpless anger he twists his face into foolish desperate 
grimaces because I cannot understand what he wants of me, and I grow sad because I no 
longer know or feel what even now fills his mind with great anger and deep sorrow. 


What, all of a sudden, is all this din and stir, why this mad laughter? Is it carnival night? 
It’s the musketeers, who up till now have lain on their cloaks throwing dice; now they fling 
aside their bone dice and throng around Doctor Cremonius, the Emperor’s alchemist. 


“Yer Honour! Magister! Mister Crystal-gazer!” they all call out at once. 


The Emperor’s aurifex and astrologer comes to a halt, lifts his head like one awoken from 
deep thought, and asks: “What do you want with me?” The words echo very strangely in my 
heart, I don’t know why. The two Imperial bodyguards who came marching behind the aurifex 
now take up position to his left and right, and keep their eyes fixed on him. 


The musketeers roar and shout: “Yer Honour! Have you no goldwater for the falling 
sickness?” 


“Hey, you! Mister Long-cloak! You got a remedy for pockmarks, at all?” 


“You should use St Benedict’s thistle for the scars the pox has left on your face,” is Doctor 
Cremonius’ response. “For the falling sickness, take Imperial violet-water. And now farewell, 


and let me on my way.” 


One of them lies in his path and cries: “Oh Master Pimp and Ruffian! Was it not you who 
in Wurzburg so confused a young maiden that she spurned every honourable fellow and 
became whore to a diabolical Jew?” 


And another, a young fellow with a beard like a haughty Indian sage, plants himself in 
front of the old man and cries: “Od’s blood, Master Quacksalver! Have you no remedy against 
those soup-slurpers and obdurate black crows who cavort in the Emperor’s ear with their 
foolish antics, and pretend they know how to make gold when all they can do is wag their tails 
and beg for a little white penny, like a puppy for a crust of bread?” 


The old man shakes his head, and says in a quiet voice: “Take the juice of an onion, my boy, 
and put a little in your ear! It is good for restoring wits to those who have lost them.” 


Then he goes on, the others laugh, but the young fellow’s face is red and he bellows: “Hoi 
there! Stop! Halt!” 


The old man comes to a halt, and asks in a voice both weary and proud: “What do you 


want with me?” 


And again the words make me sad. | seem to have heard the same words said in a 
frightened mournful voice that, whenever they were said to me, cut me to the heart. I no 
longer know when or where. 


The young lansquenet has calmed down, he sits and grumbles: “Your advice is good only 
for little bedwetting infants. Begone! The Emperor will soon enough honour you with a hemp 
necklace! I'll see you next at the sign of the Four Winds, tripping the poor-sinner’s dance.” 


The old man proceeds on his way without a word, he’s coming past me, the two 
bodyguards still close behind. But he must not go on before I learn who his voice and words 
remind me of. “Master savant! Sir! Pray tarry a while!” 


The old man gives a start, and for the third time I hear the words that cause me so much 
sorrow, and for a brief moment I seem to know who it was that once spoke those words to me 
in such a mournful tone. But the memory that tugs abruptly at my heart flies away again like a 
shy bird, and I cannot snatch it back, but stare after it into the night. 


Doctor Cremonius’ voice arouses me from my thoughts: “Who are you, sir?” 


“I am a captain of the Hungarian cavalry. They call me Captain Glasspeeper, because one 
of my eyes is of glass.” 


“And what do you desire of me?” 


“No draught, and no salve, Master savant! What I ask of you is something else, since you 
are so well versed in the Scientiis, in particular the Necromantia. | once knew someone who 
taught me that bygone years all stray about in the same place, stagnum oblivionis, like clouds 
in empty space, and can return and disappear at the call and command of particular human 
beings. Master, do you have power over bygone times? Can you make words ring out again 
that have long since died, and people long mouldering in their graves flicker before my eyes?” 


“Brother, you ask almost too much. Such acts belong only to God, and the tiresome Devil.” 


“Yet, Master, I knew one who with magic spells and henbane smoke conjured murderous 
Nero’s shade from its tomb, and made it come to our table, and sing and play the lute.” 


The alchemist leans down, fixes me with a long look, and whispers: “Brother, the one who 
achieved that feat can only be the Count of Matiscona. I know him well, only seven weeks ago 
I sent a messenger to that great astrologer and aurifex. I desired to know from him an arcane 
word pregnant with secrets, which I myself have been unable to locate, yet I need it to bring to 
conclusion a matter of great importance. Just one little word, yet a human life depends on it. 


God willing, his answer shall arrive in good time, or I must expect enormous distress.” 


“You see, Master, how amazed I am. An infant crawling in the dirt would find the Garden 
of Paradise or the Holy Land sooner than your messenger will find the Count of Matiscona. 
Learn from me that Matiscona is dead. At the Hungarian castle of Gran, the Friday before 
Palm Sunday, I myself stood at his deathbed. He who could use Hebrew magic spells to banish 
every ailment and fever fell victim to a new disease never seen before, that no one before him 
ever contracted, and none after him. Truly, it is not good to spy into God’s secrets.” 


The old man stands before me, face pressed into his hands. Wind plays in his white hair. 


Now he stands straight. His face is very pale. “Brother, thank you! Now my mood is 
gladdened and relieved. But for you I would have stumbled about for many more days in 
impatient dread, and grief would for many more nights have torn me from sleep for fear that 
Matiscona’s answer might reach me just one little hour too late. For a human life depended on 
this matter. But now within me all is once again blithe and calm. Thank God for you, brother. 
Tell me again what it is you want.” 


“What I want is a year of my bygone life, one year when a voice called to me three times at 
this hour. Master! I shall say a Paternoster for your blessing, if you grant me this boon.” 


The alchemist fills his cup from a flask he carries at his belt. “May God grant you your wish. 
Drink this - and do not forget the Paternoster.” 


It tastes of flaming sulphur, takes away my breath. “Master, your wine is no Hungarian or 
Brabanter. Aah, your wine burns me to the heart.” 


The old man smiles and gives a nod. “Et quid volo, nisi ut ardeat? What else do I want, 
except it burn?” 


I cannot take another sip, it burns my throat like the fires of Hell. I throw down the cup. 
“Brother! Why did you not drink it all? You’ve wasted a fair amount!” 
“What lay in the bottom of the cup?” 


“I do not know. Perhaps a great sorrow, perhaps the tail-end of a blessing. Fare you well, 
brother, and do not forget that Paternoster!” 


Blood races wildly at my temples, my heart beats like the bells at Ave prayers. Never since 
youthful days has my heart been so sore and afraid. “Master! People say you mean to reveal to 
the Emperor the secret of how tin and bad copper can be transmuted into purest gold. Master, 
I beg you, do not do this, gold must not come into the Emperor’s hands! Whole peoples I saw 
die, and empires turn to rubble, all for gold. If you do not hold your tongue, you will bring 
dreadful calamity into the world. For the love of God, never reveal your secret to the Emperor, 
or else the world will go down in flames!” 


The old man smiles, gazes into the distance as if in a dream, and says softly into the wind: 
“Et quid volo, nisi ut ardeat?” And now the two bodyguards close in, and he goes with them on 
his way, vanishing into the dark of the night. But the musketeer has leapt to his feet and 
shouts after him: “There he goes, the snuffler, the blowhard! Damme! When a man runs to see 
the hangman, you shouldn’t stand in his way. Didn’t the Emperor swear on his golden crown 
that the fellow will be hanged on his own personal gallows if he doesn’t turn a heap of rusty 
horseshoe nails into thirty thousand gold doubloons and Hungarian ducats by Saint Nicholas 
Day? Od’s bods, there'll be enough snuffling and beard-stroking when it’s his own best neck!” 


“Stop, quiet now!” shouts another nearby. “You've sung enough of your poor Judas!” 


“May hailstones beat down on him! All he knows is swindles and monkey business, he has 
no real skills. He’s never made a soldier’s hide impervious to stabs and blows, and doesn’t 
know how to bless a bullet.” 


“Zounds! What need have I of such a blackguard? I’m never without a breviary of the Holy 
Virgin, as well as the ‘Seven Daily Hours of Our Dear Lady’ at my side. They’re plenty good 
enough against stabs and blows. I won’t ride in the Devil’s coach.” 


An ice-grey Spaniard stands and shakes his head. “Brothers! Making stab-fast and casting 
consecrated bullets, that’s no Devil’s art, but ancient usage of war handed down from 
forefathers. Myself I knew a man, Garcia Novarro, he was so pious a Christian we called him 
Secretary of Heaven, yet he could consecrate bullets as if he spied the Devil in the crucible.” 


“I knew the fellow! Didn’t go well for him,” someone interjected. 


“True!” said the old man. “He was despatched to eternal bliss in a hempen sling. Because 
he lost his arquebus at dice to a German bravo, and no amount of begging and haggling got it 
back. So Cortez had him restrained in mid-air. But before they hanged him he cursed the one- 
eyed German’s three bullets, twisting the compass in such a way that the first hit the heathen 
king on the city wall, the second the innocent maiden, and the third the German himself!” 


“No!” another cried. “Not the German! The German’s still alive! But accursed and damned, 
because he wouldn’t doff his hat to an image of Christ, and he can’t die, but races madly 
through the woods with his page, and if any Spaniard encounters him by night, or any monk, 
he turns their face back to front!” 


“Nah, may I win the Devil’s lottery if the German and his mute page aren’t interred at 


Veracruz.” 
“Rubbish! He’s alive! I know better!” 


Their noisy bickering fades in my ears, I no longer hear what they say about the German 
and his three bullets. I seem to have heard this fable before, once upon a time. It lurks 
obscurely in my head, I know not from where, maybe I read it in some stupid book, in Amadis 
or Ritter Low. How did it go? Three bullets — the first hit a noble king, the second an innocent 
child - how did it go on? - who was hit by the third? 


Oh, why fret over it! My head has grown heavy from the alchemist’s sulphur that lies like 
an iron band around my brow. Leaden weights hang from my eyelids, and sleep stands there. 


He’s a most haughty Spanish gentleman, goes arrogantly on his way, pretends not to know me. 
Has a white ruff around his neck, at every step a plume nods over his helmet, black and white 
-the world is mirrored in his cuirass. What’s he holding in his hand - a naked sword - in 
letters of flame I read: Rubet ensis sanguine hostium! Now he stands before me - a chill 
courses through my limbs — he looms tall, gigantic, his body reaches for the stars, dark clouds 
in the sky brush past his brow - blood drips like rain from his fist - a mountain lies on my 
breast - I must cry for help - it’s Hernando Cortez, God have mercy on me! He speaks to me - 
thunder rumbles from his mouth: “Give back the arquebus, Wildgrave of the Rhine!” 


Who - who uttered that name? Someone called out: Wildgrave of the Rhine! He’s long 
since dead, what have I to do with him! The Emperor had his banishment blared out in every 
marketplace and alleyway in every town; I don’t know him - I am Captain Glasspeeper - have 
no other name — now - someone’s calling out again: “Wildgrave of the Rhine!” 


It’s one of the musketeers, he uttered that name long since vanished and forgotten. It’s a 
Spanish caballero, an old man of lanky frame, with grey hair and grey beard. They lie in a 
circle all around him, one taps lightly on the drum, the others listen in silence. 


“To think you've forgotten the Wildgrave of the Rhine, you Germans! Fie shame! You 
praise and admire every rascal who achieves dignities, but if one fights starless against the 
whole pack, you forget all about him. In truth, when you fall, the world rolls right over you. 
We Spaniards were enemies of this Grumbach, we slew his retainers, and did him all manner 
of harm and detriment. And yet, if I am to tell the story of Grumbach and his three bullets, so 
allow me, gentlemen, first to all to do him honour in Castilian fashion: 


“Greetings, Wildgrave of the Rhine! Across oceans and years | greet you, solitary man. You 
did not shrink from the rage of Cortez, with your three bullets you defied undaunted the 
entire Spanish army. And now when you rest in foreign soil, and no one in the German lands 
has any memory of you, let it be me who brings you home from your foreign grave, and into a 
German ballad.” 


Three bullets ... arquebus ... Spanish armada - yes, suddenly I recall it all ... figures 
emerge ... tawny men carrying boats on their backs ... a stone idol glares at me with evil eyes ... 
fiery beacons on every hilltop ... again I see myself smashing to bits the wooden door, but this 
time I must not laugh at myself, for too much grief lies on my heart ... there’s a mist about me 
of human shapes, they raise their hands and seek the light, and yet must melt away before I 
know their faces ... a name echoes in my ear - yes, Delilah was her name ... and her childlike 
voice calls from a great distance: “What do you want with me?” 


Enough! Why has he paused? Why does he stand there gazing at the clouds? Time presses, 
there are stars in the sky ... it’s a long ride to those three bullets ... it will soon be night! Yes, I 
am he, I am Grumbach, I am the Wildgrave of the Rhine! Begin, fellow, begin! 


Quiet now! He’s speaking again. It reaches my ears like a soft drum-tap, as if not far from 
me a calfskin and a drumstick are conversing of my extinguished life. 


: May enemy’s blood redden my blade. 


THE HISTORY OF GRUMBACH 
AND HIS THREE BULLETS 


THE BROTHERS 


As I recall, I first saw Franz Grumbach, he who for reasons of state was executed and his lands 
confiscated, known by his full title “Wildgrave at Grumbach and on the Rhine” - I saw him for 
the first time in a field south of Ghent, following a duel in which the young Duke of Mendoza 
inflicted a deadly wound on his opponent, a Castilian of the nobility. In this field I saw 
Grumbach crouched over his friend, whose pale and blood-spattered head was supported on 
the surgeon’s arm. All was utterly quiet for a while; the Duke stood leaning against the 
stonework of the bastion, and seemed sad and filled with remorse that the Castilian, from 
boyhood his friend and good companion, had been pierced through the throat by his sword. 
He stood wordless, stared into the distance, and only his horse, which I held by the halter, 
reared and would not keep still. 


Then all of a sudden Grumbach, whose name at the time was on all lips (on account of 
that business with the Bishop of Speyer, whom he had denounced to the Emperor, reviling 
him as a loose and dissolute priestling) - Grumbach broke the silence. Very quickly and in 
great haste, as if he feared he would not complete the task, he addressed the dying man: “Be 
assured,” he said, with a brief glance at the Duke, “that I shall keep a close eye on your bride as 
if she were my own sister, and shall suffer no other to approach her too close.” 


The dying man understood him full well, and spoke, though blood gushed from his mouth, 
in a low voice: “My Franz! It’s too late. In my family we have a saying: Any girl who kisses a 
Mendoza becomes a whore. Women are like herons in autumn: fly off and know their way. 
Don’t trouble yourself, you'll never hold her back. Fare you well, and greetings from the 
Mother of God, the sweet Virgin.” 


The Duke stared motionless out over the fields, as if he had heard not a word of this, but 
the rest of us knew that it was gospel truth what a carver for the King’s table had reported the 
day before about the reason for the duel, namely that the Duke of Mendoza, in a nook of the 
big banqueting hall, had hugged and kissed Seforita Catalina Juarez, the Castilian’s bride. 


The Castilian’s page, a blond German lad named Melchior Jacklein, his cheeks wet with 
bright tears, crouched low over his master and begged: “Squire, truly you’d do well to say a 
little pious verse or prayer. But if you're not sincere, it’ll go badly with you. For a Paternoster 
isn’t like one of milord Medici’s concoctions, that take a man’s life if used at the wrong hour.” 


The Castilian opened his eyes and said: “Melchior, how did it go, that song about roses you 
played for us on the lute?” And he began to sing in a low quavering voice: 


April showers, 
maiden’s love and lark’s sweet song, 
and rose’s bloom, 


all sweet, and gone so soon. 
It cut us all to the quick to hear this dying man sing in such a loving poignant tone. 


“Your page, Melchior Jacklein, I shall take and employ into my service,” said Grumbach 
after a while, and the page stood up and said: “My master behaved with courage, and it’s not 
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his fault he lies so lamentably here. He knew nothing of these false new practices: to let the 
blade drop like you’ve been run through, then commit dastardly murder!” 


“Peace, Melchior,” the dying man said. “Your head is filled with crickets and doves. A 
thousand fancies lie hidden there.” 


But the Duke of Mendoza suddenly shook off his cold calm, whacked his dun on the head 
with his crop, and cried: “Someone lay a whip on the rogue’s mouth! Tear out his tongue!” 


Grumbach stepped towards him and took his measure menacingly from head to toe, but 
the Duke turned his back, and stroked his dun tenderly on neck and mane. 


Behind me were two Flemish noblemen of the Duke’s entourage. One said softly in his 
own language: “They go at each other like wolf and hound, yet both are dough from the same 
trough.” 


“Dough from the same trough?” the other asked. 


“Don’t you know? But every spit-boy and every stable lad in the palace knows that those 
two, the Wildgrave and the Duke, for all their mutual enmity, are both King Philipp’s bastards, 
but from different mothers.” 


ao 


Pon my soul! They could hardly be less alike.” 


“You find it strange?” the first one countered. “I don’t. If the Duke has the late king’s 
Spanish pride, then the Wildgrave is his German soul.” 


Meanwhile the surgeon had withdrawn his numbed arm from under the Castilian’s head, 
and climbed in silence to his feet. The blond page began to pray out loud, but Grumbach 
doffed his hat to take leave of his dead friend. 


That’s where I saw that face for the first time, and back then it had none of the marks and 
scars that later so disfigured it. And did I not see Grumbach many times in the New World: 
once on the island of Ferdinandina, badly wounded, twisting and turning in a fever; once in 
Cortez’ tent, disputing heatedly with the Spanish captains on behalf of the Protestant religion; 
once in deep remorse, grinding his teeth before an image of Our Saviour; and when I think of 
him today, he comes before my eyes as he appeared to me back then in that field by Ghent: I 
see him sombre and filled with grief at his dead friend’s side, and on his lips a bitter smile at 
the thought of maiden’s love and rose’s bloom. 


THE NEW WORLD 


After that day by Ghent, two years passed before I next saw Grumbach. And during those two 
years it happened that he lost his lands and his titles, and the Emperor’s favour likewise, and 
fled his homeland and the Old World. In the New World, in the camp of Cortez’ army, | 
encountered him again. Yet even before that, it seems our paths crossed by some strange 
chance. | caught a glimpse for one fleeting moment, but failed to recognise him, for his face 
was marred by dirt and blood. Only later did I find out it was he, who just then had carried 
Delilah down from the cliff top to the shore. 
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And all I saw back then but failed properly to understand — the mangled conversations of 
carousing Germans in the Portugee’s hut; the dreadful battle of ships in the rainy night; and 
the sinking of the Spanish caravel - today I can explain it all: it was from the Emperor’s rage 
that Grumbach had fled to the New World; Imperial galleys were on his tail, and I saw a 
shadow of his flight, as when sometimes on a hot summer’s day you see the shadow of a flock 
of wild birds skim silently across a meadow. 


Back then we sat, six Spaniards and a Portugee, on Ferdinandina, one of those big islands 
that lie not far from the new continent. We traded with the Indians, buying from them bird 
pelts and gold nuggets, mastic, red peppercorns, cinnamon and ginger. Once a month the 
Governor’s lieutenant came from Baracoa, the capital of the island, to take away in his barque 
all we had bartered, sometimes paying us twenty gold pesos or even more for our wares. And 
he brought us smoked meats, bread, chickens and brandy, and other necessities of life. 


We had built our huts close to the shore, and the sound of breaking surf rang day and 
night in our ears. Not a thousand yards from our huts, cliffs reared into the sky, which from 
our side could be ascended only at risk to life and limb. From the summit of this rocky peak a 
broad river came rushing down. There were several Indian villages on the heights, and 
sometimes the waterfall carried down wooden implements, bones and skins, and often the 
bodies of mutilated Indians, bearing witness to the warfare they conducted among themselves 
and with the Governor’s people. And the din from the waterfall was so great that out in the 
open we had to raise our voices and shout to make ourselves understood. 


It was around the time when big rains come over the country, and every evening when it 
began to grow dark the sky grew overcast with heavy clouds, and relentless rain fell until next 
morning. Gusts whirled wet leaves up from the ground, and flung them in our faces. 


The threefold song of water - the crash of surf, the deafening roar of the waterfall, and the 
endless pouring rain - sickened our minds, and awoke melancholy and bleakness in our hearts. 


We had a wooden cathedral, a capacious store shed, and a hut of wide beams with stout 
doors in which we kept all our trade goods. Every evening when it began to rain, we came 
together in the Portugee’s hut that served as our tavern, to play dice and gossip. 


One evening a caravel approached the island, and cast anchor in our little harbour. We all 
ran to the beach, and watched as a dinghy was lowered and rowed towards the beach. Six or 
seven men at once jumped from the boat. One greeted us in broken Spanish, asked how long 
we had lived here and to what purpose, and whether any surgeon dwelt among us. Meanwhile 
three of them, equipped with axes and ropes, had already started to fell one of the tall slender 
sycamores, which they needed for a mast, as the caravel’s foremast had broken in the storm. 


The others began to dig a deep pit not far from our cathedral, and when their work was 
done they made their way back to the beach, and lifted the body of an old man from the 
dinghy. His brow had been pierced by a bullet. They lowered him into the grave, with much 
curious ceremonial that seemed highly un-Christian. Then one pulled a flag of black cloth 
from under his coat. When it was unfurled we saw with astonishment that on this flag was 
painted no coat of arms, no image of a saint, but rather only a crude boot of the kind peasants 
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wear. This they spread over the corpse, shovelled soil on top, and all the while no one said a 
word, yet all seemed grieving and in gloomy spirits. 


Meanwhile it had begun to rain, and we betook ourselves in haste to the Portugee’s hut, 


leaving the strangers to continue their curious antics in the rain. 


We sat around the plank table, drinking brandy and speculating about our taciturn new 
guests. Someone suggested they were filibusters, or pirates, of whom at that time there were 
many in those seas, and that they must have engaged in serious fighting not long since, for 
they had asked about a surgeon. As our discussion proceeded, the door was opened, and three 
of the filibusters stepped in, shook rain from their coats, and plumped themselves solidly 
down at our table. 


For a while they sat without a word, stretched their legs under the table, and rested their 
heads heavily in their hands. But the Portugee was all agog to know whence these strange 
guests had come, and whither they might be headed. So he placed a jug of brandy, a loaf and a 
whole ham on the table before them. The strangers drew knives from pockets, and set to. 


“It’s a good eleven weeks since we last had a crust of fresh bread between our teeth,” one 
of them said suddenly, in the Spanish tongue. 


“You had such a long voyage? You must be Englanders, or Flemish,” the host asked. 


The stranger shook his head. “We all of us and our captain and the others back there on 
the Holzerner Igel, we are all Germans from the Rhine.” 


“What is that, ‘Holzerner Igel’?” asked the host. 

“Holzerner Igel is what our ship is called,” the German said. “Meaning wooden hedgehog.” 
“Not many Germans come to our New World,” said the host. “What do you seek here?” 
“In these lands, we heard, a priestling is even now scarcer than bacon in a Jew’s kitchen.” 


“Did you have problems with the Church back there? So, you might not be well received 
among us, for a pious and Christian land is our New World.” 


“Brother,” said the German, “whatever a peasant back there in Germany gains from his 
field finds its way to a priestling’s belly. And there’s not a priestling too humble to relieve the 
peasant of his very boots.” 


The host, a zealous Christian, was appalled to hear the German speak so. “Insulting a 
priest,” he cried, “is not far from abjuring the Pope in Rome.” 


The peasant drained his glass and said: “I am no papist. And I am not ashamed to say it out 
loud. The priests have drawn the blood from our bodies, and the marrow from our bones.” 


“What you say is heap of stinking lies,” the host cried, very red in the face. “Have also been 
in Germany. Everywhere met clergy wailing and weeping, because sturdy peasant dung- 
stompers never ever think anything except best way to keep stuffing their gullets.” And the 
host stroked his beard, laughed, and then said: “But not with the word of God.” 


“So beware wailing priestlings, and laughing hosts!” was the peasant’s terse response. 
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“You should have stayed in Germany!” the host grumbled. “In our lands you will gain 
nothing but a scratch behind the ear.” 


“An honest man’s inheritance lies in every land,” the peasant said calmly. 


The Portugee made no more reply, but went out, and could be heard grumbling by the 
sheds and storehouse. 


“Where are you headed from here?” one of us asked. “If you’re going to Baracoa, you'll 
have no long voyage.” 


“We travel west. There a continent is said to lie, not yet trodden by the Spanish.” 
“You'll look for gold there?” 
“No!” said the German. “We shall plant barley and wheat, and some oats, and beets too.” 


But among us was a lad by name of Guevara, a prankster and thoroughgoing rascal, who 
thought to tease the peasant, saying: “Zounds, so don’t you know that in those lands it rains 
not water but melted candlewax, so the only crop to thrive in that soil is consecrated candles?” 


“So corn and barley don’t thrive? Where do cattle find their clover, and horses their oats?” 
“In those lands there are neither horses nor cattle.” 
“Where then do the baker’s obtain their milk and flour, for bread and lard-cakes?” 


“Know,” Guevara lied, “that in those lands people obtain their milk from a peculiar kind of 
toad, or croaker, they’re more than four boot-heels high and squat everywhere on the roads. 
And the bakers know clever ways to use bird shit instead of flour. But other kinds of beast are 
not found in those lands.” 


The peasants’ jaws dropped, and dribble trickled down their chins. “In German forests,” 
one said, “there are all kinds of game: stags, roe deer, sows, hares enough. And fieldfares too, 
quail, and partridge. But what use are they to the peasant, who is permitted to hunt only the 
fleas in his shirt.” 


“Let the good man tell us now,” another turned to Guevara, “since he has travelled so 
widely in this New World: what are the women like in those lands? Do they have lovely fair 
hair? Do they have the eyes of doves, lips like roses, hands soft as spun flax? Is their nature 
cheerful? Can they dance and sing at carnival, and laugh so that it’s a joy to look on them?” 


“Know,” said Guevara, his face grave, “that the women in these lands crawl on all fours, 
and their whole body is covered in red and black hair, like monkeys. And they lay eggs, and sit 
on them until hatched, and this they do three times a year.” 


Now one of the Germans banged his fist on the table and roared: “Damnation! Our captain 
may be fool enough to hide himself away in such a horrid filthy place, but I shall never do so! I 
go no farther!” 


“Oh, poor devil,” a comrade said. “Did you think to find another such country as Germany 
away across the sea? You'll never find another Germany in the New World.” And he added, in 
a deeply melancholy tone: “When the wine’s all gone, we must make do with small beer.” He 
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meant that since life in Germany was now barred to them, for good or ill they had to betake 
themselves to the New World. 


Hearing his words, we were seized with sympathy, and realised how much distress and 
hardship there must have been to drive these peasants from their homes to the unexplored 
New World. Even Guevara now thought to console them, saying: “But they’re a peaceable and 
benevolent folk, the Indios of the New World. It’s good to go to market with them, for they set 
little store by riches and golden things. I myself once obtained from them a whole handful of 
gold nuggets, in exchange for a shard of blue glass and two ells of red cloth.” 


Hardly had the words left his mouth when the German sitting next to him delivered him a 
stinging blow behind the ears. “Pestilence take you!” roared the furious German; “that’s your 
deserts for such blatant lies! A man must be stupid to believe such a foolish bargain.” 


“Hoy, thresherman!” cried Guevara as he fled to the door; “Why do you thresh me just 
when what I told you was no lie, for once. By all God’s saints, it’s the truth.” 


At that moment the door was flung open and the Portugee rushed breathless into the 
room, shoved past Guevara and cried: “Come outside, quick. The Governor’s bloodhounds are 
again all over the villages of those Indios! I just heard the last rites.” 


We jumped to our feet and tumbled out through the doorway, for we knew well what the 
Portugee meant by ‘last rites’. And as soon as we were outside we ran swiftly to that place 
along the beach where the river dropped from the cliff into the valley. As we ran we could hear 
from the heights the death-cry our host called ‘last rites’. And the cry was so dreadful and 
horrid that our knees began to tremble as we ran. 


“His last confession!” the Portugee gasped beside me. “He won’t cry much more in his life.” 
We came to the foot of the cliff, and stared in horror at the furious roaring spate. 


“You see him? There he dances,” said the Portugee suddenly, pointing at the jagged cleft 
through which water thundered and foamed. We saw a dark body shoot lightning-swift amid 
the foaming water down into the valley. The river at once spat out at our feet the corpse of a 
man with shattered limbs. 


It was an old thin grey-haired Indian. His arms were tied behind his back, and his naked 
breast gaped with a wide wound. Head and legs were shattered from the fall. 


“It’s the Governor’s men do that sort of thing,” said Guevara. “Seignior Diego Velasquez 
needs many bondmen and women as hands to work the estates granted to him on this island 
by the King’s grace. So he sends out his people to fall on Indio villages by night and take away 
men, boys and young females. But old people are killed without mercy, unless they manage to 
escape into the jungle.” 


“Not true,” said the Portugee. “Only obstinate heathen are killed, but if any of the old men 
agrees to be baptised, they do him no harm, even give him bread and meat. Always one or two 
priests go with the slave-catchers, so that the Indios can be baptised.” 


The Germans exchanged glances, and one said: “In truth, whenever they come to a village 
to harry the peasants from pillar to post, they always have one or two priestlings in tow.” 
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One of the Germans held up the murdered man’s head, and said: “A fine peasant head. 
Lined face, and horny hands. He tilled and threshed his whole life long; truly, misery is the lot 


of peasants in every land, and meseems I am still in Germany!” 


Another cried: “Brother! They’re sat up there, priestlings and lordlings together, they’ve 
stuffed their bellies full to bursting, stolen all the sausages and bacon from the Indios’ 
chimney-nooks, slaughtered the fat sows in the pens, and shot bolts at the chickens for their 
sport. Brothers! What say we go up there, and raise a farewell toast to those merry gentlemen?” 


“Brothers! I think our master should see this dead peasant. Lift him!” All three lifted the 
dead Indio from the ground, carried him to the boat, and pushed off. 


During the night I was awakened by the barking of dogs. I peeped through the hut window 
and saw seven of the Germans hasting with long strides through the rain towards the forest. In 
one hand they held a storm lantern, in the other an arquebus, and the man at their head had a 
pack of hounds on leashes. They disappeared with their lanterns between the trees of the 
forest, and even the hounds’ barking faded. And sleep overcame me as I wondered what game 
the Germans meant to hunt in our island’s pathless forests. 


It was already broad daylight when I was summoned from sleep by the shouts and knocks 
of my companions. As I stepped to the door, I became aware of arquebus fire echoing a 
thousandfold. And on the cliff top I could see flames shooting high, and wild screams and 
shouts filled the air. No German could be seen, but suddenly I recalled the nocturnal hunting 
party, and realised that while we slept, they had ascended the lofty cliff and were now ejecting 
Diego Velasquez’ bloodhounds from the village with their firearms. 


As we stood and listened, the Portugee suddenly uttered a cry, and hurried towards the 
cliff where the river dropped into the valley. We ran behind him, and found him bent over the 
body of one of the Germans, which showed terrible stab wounds. The rushing water had 
tumbled the body from one rocky bank of the narrow river to the other, as it had the previous 
day’s Indian corpse. And while we busied ourselves with the body, the water cast up a dead 
hound; its throat had been slashed. The shooting and tumult from the cliff top gradually 
abated, and we watched in fear and horror as the river delivered up three German corpses one 
after the other to land at our feet. 


Three hours passed while we washed the bodies clean of dirt and blood, and dug a wide 
grave not far from the place where they had buried their comrade the previous day. We could 
only surmise that the Germans had all been overcome by the Governor’s people, and had paid 
for their reckless endeavour with their lives, for there had long been no more sounds of 
shooting. And so we searched carefully all about the watercourse for more bodies, using poles 
and nets, but all we fished out was a hat and a tattered shirt. 


Around four in the afternoon we heard dogs baying in the forest, and before long we saw 
three Germans trudge slowly and wearily out from the treeline. 


The one in front stepped laboriously and bent, on his back a heavy load. Behind him came 
a man who seemed wounded, supported and helped along by the third. 
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The clothes hung from them in rags, whereat the host called out mockingly: Had they 
been skirmishing with a bramble hedge? But as they approached closer, the host fell silent, for 
it seemed from their appearance that three corpses came grinning towards us. The feet 
dragged, the eyes stared hollow into emptiness, the one in the middle staggered this way and 
that, and the mouths of all three twitched with mad laughter. 


Suddenly the one in the lead let his burden slide to the ground, as if he could no longer 
bear it. We saw it was a naked Indian maiden, a child of no more than twelve or thirteen years, 
but of such beauty and shapeliness of limb that I have never again seen the like. She lay faint 
and hardly breathing, and her eyes stayed closed even as we washed her with cold water. 


This was Delilah, whom I would later encounter again in the camp of Cortez together with 
Grumbach and his men; Delilah, for whose sake Grumbach meant to kill his brother the Duke 
of Mendoza. And she stands even today clearly before my eyes, how she danced, how she 
laughed, how her eyes bored into the earth when she was sad and downcast, although many 
years have passed since she was laid low in the Duke’s tent by a bullet fired by Melchior 
Jacklein. And never since then have I seen a maiden of such charm and daintiness of limb, so 
that it often seems to me that God or the Devil, whichever of the two created her, was never 
able to produce another such miracle. 


“Where did you find the girl?” the host asked. 


“There were too many of them!” the German groaned, and it sounded like a madman’s 
laugh. “Four of us are dead, the captain is sore wounded.” And in a low voice, his whole body 
shivering from chills and fever, he added: “We fetched her away from Hell itself.” 


“Torn from the jaws of bloodhounds,” said the second. 


I glanced over at the captain, and saw that his head, temples and brow were bound in 
strips of rag. Blood seeped through to coat his cheeks and nose, so that the face no longer 
resembled any human face. He had a fever, swayed back and forth, and jabbered with an 
unruly tongue: “From the jaws of Hell I fetched her.” 


Meanwhile a rowing boat had been hauled onto the beach. Four or five more Germans 
leapt ashore and ran up to us. “Captain!” the foremost shouted while still some distance away. 
“You're back not before time! Two caravels have been sighted.” We stared out to sea, and there 
indeed were two ships a long way off, heading for our harbour. 


“It’s true!” cried the Portugee, who had the eyes of a vulture or kestrel. “They’re the 
Governor’s caravels El Sol and Dei Gratia! What can Diego Velasquez be seeking on our beach?” 


At the Portugee’s words the Germans were seized with great fear and agitation, and 
knocked into one another like skittles after a good pitch. Only the captain paid no attention. 
He knelt at the maiden’s side and trilled in a low voice: “From the jaws of Hell I fetched her!” 
The child had meanwhile wakened from her faint, but did not move, only her clever eyes 


roved from one man to the next. 


“Captain!” a newly arrived German cried, a pockmarked older man, his voice desperate: 
“Captain! Wake up! This is no time for fantasizing!” 
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“Captain! Imperial caravels! Mordio! Helpio! What are we to do?” the despairing Germans 
cried, all at once. 


Now the captain climbed to his feet, took two steps, stared wildly about, and uttered an 
evil cruel laugh. “Ha!” he screamed, shaking a fist under the noses of the Germans. “Now you 
come to me for help, my dear stern neighbours of the nobility? Did you not leave me there all 
alone to oppose the bishop, and all the while you sat with him at table, set to with a will and 
guzzled whatever your tongues found tasty? Yes, carp to the priestling, goose to the priestling; 
who would not want to be a knight, and sit with them!” 


“God help us! Our captain doesn’t know who we are,” said one of the Germans. 
“He’s back in Germany again!” whispered the second. 


“Thinks we’re the counts and lords of the Rhenish Circle, who in his German lawsuit took 
the Bishop of Speyer’s side,” said the third. He pulled the captain by the arm and cried: “Squire! 
Don’t you know me? I’m Jakob Thonges, your page!” 


But the captain tore free, glared at him and shouted: “Have you licked the priestling’s pans 
clean yet? Ha, it’ll be the hangman who wipes your mouth, Squire Kosterlatz!” 


“Enough of this nonsense!” cried Jakob Thonges in sudden anger, his voice resolute, and he 
took the captain again by the arm and bellowed in his ear: “Fight with the Spaniards, captain!” 


At once the captain regained his senses, felt his head over, glanced at Jakob Thonges, and 
then stared sharp-eyed out to sea. 


“How many are they, Jakob?” he asked after a while. 
“Two caravels I see. Yesterday three were on our tail,” came Thonges’ response. 


“Then you shall bring the big quarter-cannon ashore and place it in between the cliffs, so 
that we can engage the villains from two sides!” 


The German ran a few paces towards the sea, then turned and shouted: “Which cannon? 
The Hornet? The Bass Drone? Mad Meg?” 


“Mad Meg!” the captain cried, in a voice so fearsome we all gave a start. “And now to the 
ship! To the ship!” But at once he lost his wits again, stumbled, sank to his knees, gave a groan 
and trilled: “From the jaws of Hell I fetched her.” 


Two Germans lifted the captain up, and carried him to the shore. The bloody rags wrapped 
around his head had come loose, and trailed in the sand after him, and we saw that the 
captain’s left eye dangled. One of the Germans, a stout fellow with a pot belly and a broad face, 
hoisted the Indian maiden onto his back, and hurried panting heavily after the others. 


“If you will sell the girl to me, I give two gold pesos for her!” the Portugee called to him. 


It began to rain. The Germans made no reply, but loaded their captain and the girl into the 
boat. Our host ran down the beach shouting like one possessed: “Three gold pesos! Three gold 
pesos!” And when they ignored him: “Ha, so take yourselves where the hangman will stretch 
your necks, you heretic German boobies!” 
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The Germans paid him no attention, but pushed off, and soon darkness fell and with it the 
rain at full pelt. And the last we saw was the dark outline of the Holzerner Igel as it headed 
defiantly with sails spread to encounter the Spaniards. 


That night around the eleventh hour, we heard the first cannon fire. It came from our 
beach: Mad Meg giving audible proof of her nickname. We ran outside and climbed onto the 
cathedral roof. At once cannon began to roar from all three vessels, so that in our alarm and 
terror beads of sweat bathed our foreheads. At the same time waves began to break with a 
tremendous crash of stormy foam. It was not long before one of the Spanish ships, El Sol, 
caught fire, and at the Devil’s command the rain stopped at that very moment, so that the 
vessel was soon fiercely ablaze, a most lamentable sight. 


The thunder of guns had meanwhile fallen silent, and now we could hear the crack of 
arquebus and musket fire, and timbers shattering beneath blows of club and axe. The burning 
ship lit up the night, and by the ruddy glow we saw Spaniards dash about screaming, while 
Germans with their hounds leaped onto the deck of the other vessel, Dei Gratia, and the 
Governor’s lieutenant, Hernando Cortez, who defended himself with great vigour and would 
not yield, was thrown headlong into the sea. As the battle raged on the deck of this ship, on El 
Sol the fire now reached the powder magazine, and with an enormous roar the ship burst into 
a thousand pieces, filling the air with beams, planks and splinters of mast. Terrified and in 
great haste, we scrambled down from the roof and fled to our huts, as a hail of splintered 


wood rained down all around. 
All of a sudden the storm of battle abated, and a deep dreadful calm lasted until dawn. 


Soon after sunrise the Governor’s sailors arrived at the beach and ordered us to quit our 
huts. Dei Gratia lay stranded like a slaughtered calf on the sand. We had to move five or six 
wounded into our huts, but there was no time to trouble ourselves with the killed and 
drowned, of whom we saw more than forty, because we had to hasten at once with our tools to 
render the vessel shipshape again from the severe damage caused by rocks and cannon-fire. 
Mad Meg lay high on the hillside, overturned and with her barrel burst. Far out to sea, no 
bigger than a silver thaler, we saw the German ship sailing off to the golden lands in the west. 


As we knelt in the sand busy with saw, hammer and nails, Seignior Diego Velasquez, the 
Governor, came by accompanied by the Duke of Mendoza, whom the King not long before 
had despatched to the New World with fresh troops, and appointed, despite his youth, as 
Governor of the island of Jamaica. At their side was Seignior Hernando Cortez, at that time 
lieutenant and secretary to the Governor. He still wore his wet clothes, and with every step 
seawater squirted from his boots. 


The Governor was in a great fury of vexation; he kept thrashing the ground with his whip 
and crying in an overloud voice: “The Devil himself helped them away with his tail!” 


“Now,” Cortez said glowering, “now you foam at the mouth, and bare your teeth like a 
chained cur. But when I advised you yesterday to blow the German caravel up with gunpowder 
in the night, you would not listen.” 
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“Seignior Cortez,” said the Governor sternly, “it may be you have a certain knowledge of 
military affairs. But in matters of court, in the ways of the world and of politics, you have not 
yet acquired enough experience. Otherwise you would have learned, as I did, the secret will 
and intent of His Royal Majesty in the letter I received from his august hand: namely that we 
should proceed gently against the Count, and take him into custody without causing him 
serious injury to life or limb. He must once have been held in high regard at court, this 
German. Do you know,” he turned to Mendoza, “how did he lose our gracious King’s favour? I 
have heard talk of breach of the peace, alliance with rebellious peasants, and open sedition 
against the Imperial person.” 


“Oh,” said the Duke airily, “just some fashionable quarrel, hardly worth a mention. He had 
little time for the black-gown fraternity. And you know how at court —” He began to warble: 


The man of the cloth you must flatter 
If you want his assent to the matter. 


“And now he’s sailing away!” said Cortez, aggrieved, pointing to the Germans’ ship, visible 
to the eye only as a tiny dark spot. He clenched his fist and shook it, and water drained from 
the sleeve. “He'll teach the Indios of the mainland to make good use of an arquebus. When we 
land on their coast next year, they'll know how to give us a friendly welcome - with lead shot.” 


“Seignior Cortez!” the Duke mocked, “it may be you do have some knowledge of courtly 
matters, the way of the world and politics; but in matters of war you still lack experience. Let 
me tell you: that ship will never reach the mainland. It has more holes than a Jew’s fur has lice.” 


The trio wandered farther along the beach. But these words about Grumbach’s fate slipped 
past me like the shadow of a bird in flight. Yet I did not know that he it was of whom they 
spoke, and only much later did it enter my mind, when I saw him with his men and his Indian 
maiden, whom the Germans had christened Delilah, for it was on her account that Grumbach, 
a second Samson, lost an eye. 


But at that time, on the island of Ferdinandina which is now called Cuba, I did not know 
Grumbach, and everything I witnessed - the burial of the dead German, the captain’s delirious 
ranting, the night battle of the caravels — it all vanished within a few days almost completely 
from my memory. For so many singular things swarmed about us in the New World that one 
might as well forego astonishment. In the forests of the New World I have seen spiders big as 
wolves, and swallows equipped with a sting. There are brooks in those lands that flow warm in 
winter but cool in summer, so that people sleep in them as in a bed. I have encountered 
Indian tribes who all had purple hair, and others who at their feasts sucked on pearls big as a 
fist, as if they were soft-boiled eggs. And on certain trees in the New World a fruit grows that 
they call Golgotha-figs. When you cut one open, blood spills out, and instead of a stone it has 
within it hundreds of Christ’s crosses, together with all the implements of the Passion. In sum: 
the singular curiosities of forest and ground are so numerous that one forgets about the 
human soul’s outlandishness, and pays little heed to anger, vengeance and heresy. And so, on 
our island, we soon forgot all about the German captain and his people. 


For any given day over there provides enough of its own wonders. 
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GOD’S QUARTER-CANNON 


That year and the next, I accumulated through trading on the island of Ferdinandina more 
than thirty ounces of gold dust. This wealth I kept in a leathern pouch concealed behind the 
codpiece of my hose, marvelling at how blessed I was on Earth to have such treasure. But in 
Baracoa I squandered all my gold on fripperies. For the buildings of this town are filled with 
strumpets wearing gloves, fine veils and clothing all cut away bar the skirt. And I was zealous 
in pursuit, and lacked the wits even of a fish, for I let them land me with their line and hook, 
so that after several days not a penny’s worth remained behind my codpiece. 


I lodged at that time in a tavern, whose sign depicted the giant Christophor lying on his 
stomach, and with puffed-out cheeks sucking the waters of Jordan dry. This picture angered 
me every time I saw it, for during those days | fared not much better than the holy man. Once 
all my gold dust was gone from its pouch, the only credit my host would grant me was water, 
and if ever he gave me a mug of wine, it was for sure sour wine from a poor vintage. So I sat 
day after day sulking in the tavern’s parlour, cursing the host and the women. I had whittled a 
sharp splinter of wood, and with it I stabbed to death any fly I found on the wall. 


In such condition I was discovered one evening by two Spanish cavaliers, who stepped in 
from somewhere in the hostelry. They were smartly dressed, with heron plumes in their hats, 
were served by the host himself, and both downed a skinful. 


One - his arm was in a sling — I knew by name; he was a coarse, haughty and arrogant 
donkey. But I happened to know that, not long before, he had visited the Indian mainland 
with Cortez’ army, so I asked him about it: “Brother, what wind blew you here? Is the war over, 
and do you have in your sack the crown of the Great Lord of the Indios?” 


“We're on leave from Cortez’ army, we’re to take back bread, bacon and oats,” the cavalier 
replied. “And falconets and horses, and a bunch of good riders too. A plague on all Germans! 
But for them, we’d have laid hands on the Indio king’s little treasure chest long ago.” 


Puzzled, I asked: “What Germans are those?” 


“Od’s death and terror! So you don’t know that a bunch of Germans arrived before us in 
the realm of the heathen king? They’re putting up stiff resistance to Cortez. I myself received a 
nasty knock from them, so that my blood ran down my shoulder hot as beer-cakes at Easter.” 


Hearing him gripe so, I just had to laugh. But he began to curse: “Od’s pox on all German 
dolts, including that raving madman their leader.” At once the thought entered my mind that 
the mad leader could be none other than the German captain from Ferdinandina. And so | 
asked them both if they would kindly tell me more of the battles they had gone through. 


They both began to prate mightily of fights, plunder and slaughter, with no end to the 
spilling of blood. 


“Won't you join us?” one suddenly turned to me. “You'd make a good cavalryman in 
Cortez’ army. We've already recruited seventeen, they're on board already.” And he slipped a 
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hand into his hose-pouch, and slapped a little heap of gold dust down on the table, along with 
two of the golden crayfish that the Indians of those lands wear in their hair, or at the throat. 


I could not but think of the riches I’d allowed so woefully to be tricked from me. My 
fingers twitched towards the gold, and it seemed the most sensible thing in the world to 
attach myself to Cortez’ army. The other man knocked back my hand, and told his companion 
with a laugh to put the gold away: “His ears are pricked like my stallion’s, when he sees the 
bag of oats coming!” 


But just as I was about to shake on it, a fit of scaffold-regret came over me. | said to myself, 
why take up such a trade, better leave it alone. So I said to the men: “Friends, comrades, that’s 
something to be pondered, and slept on.” 


“Ha!” the cavalier insisted. “What need for long reflection? You should thank us and be 
done. Go at it, go at it, in our business there’s no time for shilly-shally.” 


“Let me think it over for a day or two. You must be patient. Today’s Wednesday, not a 
good day, our Lord Christ was sold by Judas on a Wednesday.” 


“No!” cried the cavalier. “You must come aboard this very night! By morning you'll not find 
us in harbour. Don’t want? Then you wear a hareskin for a bib, God rot you for a whoreson!” 


The business did not please me. But I couldn’t stop moping over my lost wealth, and | 
thought: when the Devil has the saddle, he has the steed too. I let them persuade me, and 
went with them to the ship. 


At the gangway a little slobbery fellow came up to me, he had a face like a cockerel, even 
had a cock’s feather in his hat. He crowed in my ear: “Welcome to my ship! Be most welcome!” 


“Who are you ?” I asked. 
“Tam Pedro Carbonaro, provost of Cortez.” 
“By all the saints!” I cried. “Back home, people call the Devil by that name!” 


“Ha!” said the little man venomously. “You can keep all your saints, and in the Devil’s 
name I'll keep my Devil’s name to myself.” 


With that he stalked off, and I climbed down to the lower deck to seek my lodgement. But 
there wasn’t a single spot where I'd be able to stretch my legs from my chest. For cattle and 
horses were chained up there, with falconets and other small cannon, quarter-cannon and 
powder kegs in between, so that I had trouble enough to find a way through. 


So I and several other cavaliers found quarters with the whores, of whom there were many 
on board. They too were heading for Veracruz, and from there to the camp of Cortez’ army. 
Not one was deterred by the long perilous journey, for each hoped to scoop a bucketful from 
the great river of gold that flowed from the Indians’ empire into the pockets of the Spaniards. 


Wooden huts had been erected on deck for these women, and these they had to share with 
us. And believe you me, more hallelujahs were uttered on that voyage than a priestling hears 
from Easter to Whitsun. 
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After midnight, shortly before we set sail, an elegant lady came on board with pages and 
maids, and a Fool too, and a lute-player. She brought many trunks and chests with her, and 
found three silken tents made ready, that had been set up for her splendidly enough on deck. 


“She’s Catalina Juarez, off to Cortez’ camp too. Forty gold Castilians Pedro Carbonaro got 
from her to take her along. Man! And you he takes along for nothing,” said my comrade. 


In truth, now I recognised her: the Duke of Mendoza’s sweetheart. She wore an 
embroidered cowl, a red veil, and a camisole of the same colour. A little white dog leapt 
yapping about her. 


“She’s chasing after young Mendoza,” my comrade explained. “Can’t let him be, any more 
than a crow can cease hopping. And yet in Baracoa he drove her from the house with his 
horsewhip. He'll not see her any more, he’s more occupied with military affairs than pretty 
ladies, is the young Duke.” 


Just then loud cries and shrieks erupted. Catalina’s pages were shooing a pair of whores 
from one of the silken tents, where they had thought to find a sleeping place. They wouldn’t 
leave, but fought for their couches with as much scolding and screaming as those two women 
who came before Solomon about their baby. 


Catalina Juarez stood outside the tent, her face proud and angry, tapping her foot with 
impatience. The pages managed to drag the whores out, scolding all the time: “Oh you sowers 
of discord! Oh you shameless wayward hussies!” 


Then it grew calm again, Catalina disappeared into her tent, and our vessel slowly slipped 
out of the harbour of Baracoa. 


Our passage across the Indian main passed with pleasant weather, and we arrived at the 
town of Veracruz, known also as Vila Rica, or Rich Town. From here the journey covered more 
than eighty leagues of newly conquered country, in which Cortez’ army had behaved wickedly 
with rapine, burning, and laying waste. For three days we advanced through the district of 
Cempoal, where all the natives received and fed us in a very friendly manner, for these Indians 
were enemies of the Tenochtitlan Empire, against which Cortez was directing his campaign. 


Then we came to steep mountainous country, and a pass which was called “In God’s 
Name”. From there we tramped across a desolate waste, uninhabited on account of its 
barrenness and heat, and arrived at a province called Tlalasca, in the capital of which one of 
Cortez’ lieutenants awaited us with a thousand Indians, peaceable men sent by Cortez to 
escort us to the Spanish camp. 


On the twenty-second day of our journey, we reached the high valley of Tenochtitlan, 
having shortly before been obliged to defend ourselves against assaults from hostile Indians, 
who fell on us and caused some damage. But the closer we came to Cortez’ camp, the harder it 
was to endure the heat, and we were so tormented by dust we could hardly breathe. The 
farther we rode, the more vigorously we had to scare off swarms of vultures and crows that 
scuffled about the carcasses of creatures dead of thirst, and which would not be shooed off 
until we threw stones. The road we travelled on was well marked, we could not mistake the 
way, for to right and left lay mules, donkeys and horses, necks stretched and tongues lolling, 
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filling the air with their stench. With every step, dust swirled up towards our mounts and 
stuck in our eyes and throat, so that we all had to feel our way like blind men. 


When we were not more than two leagues from the camp, the first Spanish sentries called 
out to us, and one joined our train, riding beside Catalina’s palanquin to lead us into camp. 


Just then we saw a tented town on a hillside before us, not far from numerous steep 
forested cliffs, in whose shade we really wanted to ride, since they promised cool shade from 
the sun’s heat. But our guide advised us to keep to open ground, saying that on every cliff 
rebellious Germans had dug themselves in, and we must stay alert for attack or ambush. So we 
rode on, weary and despondent, as the sun’s glare drew sweat cruelly from our brows. 


Now, we carried with us more than thirty skins of wine, of which twelve belonged to 
Catalina. When the heat was at its worst, we stopped for a short rest and drank our bellies full. 
Our guide showed himself the craziest, you should have seen him drink and drink and never 
stop. “Know this!” he said when we mounted up again. “For two weeks now, no more wine has 
passed down my gullet than a little fly could carry on its tail. We’ve had to make do with foul 
limey water dug out of the ground. And such privations are all the harder to bear, when not 
far off there’s water a-plenty. For on the mountains there are lots of ponds full of cool clear 
water, that they bring into the middle of the city of Tenochtitlan through pipes of wood and 
mortar. And all the Indios of the city can use the water and drink it. If we could climb up there, 
we'd soon break and stop the wooden pipes, and cut the city off from its water. But the 
Germans are dug in up there, they sit tight and won't be driven off, and so all Cortez’ strength 
is in vain. Boils and pestilence on the lot of them!” 


By now we had finally reached the camp, and at once sought rest. All stretched out to 
sleep just where they stood, for none could any longer fend off the heat and weariness. 


It was evening when I was awakened by noise and commotion. Several Spaniards had 
found Catalina’s wineskins, and fallen on them in their thirst and fever. Some lay on the 
ground quaffing, mouths pressed to holes they had stabbed in the skins. Others, having no 
other vessel to hand, filled their hats with wine. Yet another was loaded down with a full skin, 
hoping to steal it away from under the others’ noses. But they fell on him with their fists, and 
knocked him to the ground, while Catalina’s pages added a dreadful din of scolding and curses. 


All at once a troop of horse came racing through the camp with fife and drum, the Duke of 
Mendoza at its head. Numerouss Indians ran alongside, of those allied with Cortez. The Duke 
leapt from his horse with an angry cry: “Ha, do my eyes deceive me? Who does the wine 
belong to?” 


The Spaniards who had been tussling over the wine jumped up and stared goggle-eyed at 
the Duke. Wine dribbled from their lips, their eyes burned with thirst and fever. Even the 
riders who had come with the Duke devoured the wine greedily with their eyes. 


“The wine belongs to our mistress,” at last said one of the pages. 
“The wine belongs to us, who the Devil will take it from us!” roared one of the lansquenets. 


“The wine’s ours! The wine’s ours!” twenty outraged voices cried at once. 
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The Duke drew his sword and stepped towards the lansquenet. “The wine belongs to 
Cortez, to the whole camp, and to brave soldiers, not to you only, Od’s hailstones on your 
heads! And if anyone gainsays me by one word, I shall mark his throat so he forgets how to 
stand again.” 


The Spaniards stood dumb, not moving. And yet there was not one among them who 
would not have pawned his last pair of hose for a jug of wine. 


Meanwhile Catalina in her tent had recognised the Duke’s voice, and emerged with arms 
spread wide, calling as she approached: “Juan! It’s you!” 


The Duke took a step back, and said hesitantly: “Madam, who are you? I do not know you.” 


Catalina took no notice, but kept running towards him. In her hand was a little silver cup 
full of wine. She said: “Take this, and thank the Mother of God, the Holy Virgin.” 


The Duke took the cup from her hand, glared contemptuously at her, and said: “Thank you, 
madam, but I have no need of wine.” He turned his back on her, opened his horse’s mouth, 
and poured the wine down its throat. 


Catalina emitted an angry cry and raised a hand as if to strike her page. But a maid 
grabbed her arm and led her back to the tent. The lute-player began to sing loud, the little dog 
yapped, the Fool capered madly about, squealing all the while, but through all the commotion 
we heard Catalina weeping. 


The Duke, however, turned calmly to his cavaliers and cried: “Which of you was chosen by 
lot to throw those Germans headlong off their cliff tomorrow morning?” 


Eight leapt from their horses and formed up in line. 


“You shall each receive two jugs of wine tonight, plus a half-Castilianer,” the Duke said. 
And turning to his lieutenant he continued: “What can you do, wars cost money. No one 
serves the Devil for free.” 


That night, as Mendoza’s cavaliers lay outside their tents quaffing the good wine the Duke 
had given them, there was much gossip about Mendoza’s behaviour, snatching the cup from 
the lady’s hand, tipping it into his horse. And there was not one who did not add his penr’orth. 


“He went soft in the head, from just a sip of wine. He’s afraid of wine, because once he gets 
a mouthful, he has such foolish notions he must caper about and play childish games.” 


“He’s a Moorish heathen on his mother’s side. Not allowed to drink wine.” 


“Comrades, even if he’s not allowed wine, he can drink water. Did any of you ever see him 
drink? Us lot here are dying of thirst and sunstroke. But not a drop ever passes his lips, and he 
just laughs at the sun’s power.” 


“Quiet! Not so loud! Come closer, I'll tell you great marvels and secrets. You know, he has 
no blood in his veins. Every kid back home in Granada knows it. His mother really was a 
Moorish heathen, a princess of the Abuahmeidos family in Granada. And in none of them does 
blood flow in their veins, but only the hot sand of the Moorish desert. Now you know why he 
never feels thirst.” 
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“True! True!” someone cried. “I too saw it, in the great bloodbath at Cholula. When an 
arrow grazed his arm, it was not blood that came out, but fine sand.” 


“That’s why he has such a snow-white face. He doesn’t have red blood like us.” 


“Rubbish!” laughed a third. “I go with the doctor’s opinion. The man has an unruly 
posterior, whenever he scents a whiff of wine, he makes a disgusting mess of his hose.” 


At these words everyone burst into raucous laughter, raised mugs to Mendoza’s better 
health, and proceeded to prattle of other things. 


Next morning Mendoza led us off to storm the Germans’ camp. They had dug themselves 
in at the top of a cliff, which fell away to one side not so steeply that it couldn’t be climbed. 
Some of us lay concealed behind the boulders strewn everywhere below the cliff, each with his 
arquebus armed and at the ready. The eight riders who had won their half Castilian the day 
before stacked their arquebuses, each placed a naked dagger-blade between his teeth, and 
clambered up the slope. 


But we could hear nothing of the Germans. They kept quiet, made no move. Our men 
climbed ever higher, ever smaller in our sight, but not a shot came from the Germans, and it 
seemed that not a single living thing would be found up there. 


“Comrade!” I said. “It’s a joke. Will they use their daggers on dead rocks?” 

“Yes!” whispered the man beside me. “They'll attack dead rocks.” 

“Why don’t the Germans up there shoot?” 

“Stupid question. If you have no arquebus, do you shoot with your pantaloons?” 
“So the Germans have no guns?” 


“They lost them in the dreadful shipwreck they suffered when they reached the coast of 
this country.” 


“So all is lost for them! God have mercy,” | said softly, for I sensed some sympathy for the 
German captain and his men fighting us without arquebuses. 


“Comrade!” my neighbour said with some vehemence. “It’s on our men that God should 
have mercy. The Germans up there have stronger artillery than us.” 


And I heard someone whisper not far from me: “They'll fire God’s quarter-cannon again.” 


I had no idea what he meant. Yet a cold shiver ran down my spine when I heard the words: 
God’s quarter-cannon. 


Our men were now not far from the summit. 


Suddenly Mendoza, who had lain behind me, leapt to his feet, clapped a hand to my 
shoulder and cried: “You see him standing up there? Fire!” 


I raised my gun and fired without taking aim, for I had seen nothing. From all around 
came the crack of arquebuses, and powder-smoke stung my eyes. But from the cliff top a loud 
clear voice cried suddenly: “Back! Or you'll find out of what hard rock God made the world!” 
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“That’s Melchior Jacklein,” I thought at once, recognising the voice even though I had not 


seen him for so many years. 


Our men up there had come to a halt, making not the least movement. Only one had 
turned around, and now leapt with great strides down the slope. 


For a moment there was dead silence. Not one of us dared move. Fists of heavy dread 
squeezed my heart. I had no idea what would happen, yet my hands shook, there was 
thudding in my ears, and a constant hammering of the words: God’s quarter-cannon! God’s 
quarter-cannon! Fear seemed to flow down from the men up there like an invisible stream, to 


envelop us in horror. 


All at once the men up there flung themselves to the ground. At the same time a mighty 
roar erupted, as if the very cliff were bursting apart. God’s quarter-cannon! resounded in my 
ears, and already a swarm of wild bees seemed to take wing, and swoop down the cliff. 


It was boulders, huge lumps of stone, loosened from the cliff and now hurtling down from 
the heights. They separated to become more like a flock of wild goats, tumbled in and out of 
one another and leapt and sprang towards the men, who tried panicked to hide behind rocks. 
Trailing the boulders a cloud of dust arose, which grew and spread and swept on down. For a 
moment we were able to see the glint and flash of sword blades, before the leaping flock of 
boulders reached our men. A mighty cry of many voices competed for a few moments against 
the roar of falling rubble. Then it was all over. The dust cloud swelled and reared, devouring 
shattered bodies draped twitching among rocks. 


Only the one who had turned at once to flee was still alive. We watched him hurtle 
screaming down the slope. But maddened rocks came speeding behind him in a wild race, 
thudding into bedrock, rebounding, tearing other rocks loose to whirl whistling through the 
air as if shot from a mortar. They caught up with him, knocked him down so that he lost his 
footing, and was tumbled by the sliding mass down into the valley. 


As our hearts ceased beating in dismay, Mendoza suddenly leapt up behind me, grabbed 
the arquebus from my hands, took aim, and let fly. From up there where the Germans sat 
came a scream, but Mendoza handed the arquebus back to me with a smile, and cried: “He'll 


not throw any more stones.” 


He stretched, threw back his head, and lifted his arms high. I seemed to hear a gentle 
trickling and rustling, as of fine sand. 


We rose to our feet, and went to the aid of the man who had been carried along by the 
rockslide. We found no life in him. We buried him there, heaping over him as a monument 
the very stones that killed him. They had crushed and shattered his body, leaving not one little 
bone that the hard rock of which God made the world had not broken three times and 
smashed to pieces. Only his head remained undamaged, like that of a living man staring at us 
in shock and dismay. Long afterwards | still saw that man in my sleep, hurtling in wild leaps 
down the slope, then suddenly lying silent and motionless on the ground, blood-spattered and 
mangled by God’s quarter-cannon. 
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THE MIST 


In the dim light of memory, where events witnessed with my own eyes and those that others 
told me all flow into one - in the overgrown garden of bygone times there stands one solitary 
day, cast adrift from every other, bereft of any starry sky or dawn: the day of Cortez’ disaster. 


Back then we fought our hardest battle, not with men but with - mist. For days on end it 
lay thick and heavy like a poisonous toad over the enemy city, protecting it from our gaze. But 
at night, when in its place darkness lay upon the city and concealed it, then the mist lifted and 
no longer stood sentinel. Soundlessly it rolled down upon our camp, hazy scraps of cloud felt 
their way along the lanes as if with arms, crept into tents and sat heavy on the sleeper’s breast. 


On the night when Cortez’ disaster began, every Spaniard lying asleep in his tent dreamed, 
at the same hour, the very same dream. 


They seemed to see Cortez lying in his tent, laid out on a bier, and his head hung down to 
the ground. In a corner of the tent stood the Duke of Mendoza, holding a little oil lamp. But 
Pedro Carbonaro, the provost, stood at dead Cortez’ side, holding a fire-hook in his right hand; 
the left was clawing into Cortez’ breast. At the same moment a distant peal of bells rang 
through the air, but more terrible and eerie than any ever heard pealing from a church tower. 


Wakened by this dream, or nocturnal vision, the Spaniards all leapt from their cots and 
dashed yelling from their tents, and even those so weakened by fever that they were no longer 
able to brush the flies from their faces - even they dragged themselves out. A great 
despondency had clutched every heart. Calling and wailing, we surrounded Cortez’ tent. 


The tent flap was thrown back, and Mendoza stepped out. Terror flooded our limbs, our 
knees began to tremble, for the Duke really did have a little oil lamp in his hand, just as in our 
dream. He demanded angrily to know the cause of our uproar, but we regained courage only 
when the tall figure of Cortez showed itself, his face betraying neither anger nor surprise. 


We all calmed down once we saw Cortez alive, and some began to feel shame to have 
fallen into such despondency over a dream. But others ventured to dispute in low voices what 
secret counsel Cortez and Mendoza had engaged in at this late hour, until all of a sudden a 
great noise of mordio and screaming broke out from behind the tent, and one came running 
and swore he had seen the shadow of the living Devil on the canvas, horns, claws, hooves and 
all; he was there in Cortez’ tent, gnawing a roast chicken. At once silence fell all around, 
everyone took a step back, those in front jabbered a panicked prayer, and someone cried: 
“Stand by us, Christ our Saviour, in whom I am baptised.” But none wanted to go in; each 
prodded his neighbour. 


Mendoza began to laugh out loud, and said in his clear boyish voice: “You'll be in Hell 
before you meet the Devil,” stepped into the tent, and emerged shortly with the provost Pedro, 
the little limping manikin who had welcomed me on board his ship. He was gnawing a roast 
chicken, and it was his shadow that had so alarmed the sleep-fuddled soldier. 


Filled with shame, we slunk without a word back to our tents. But some shook their heads 
and swore they had seen quite clearly tail and hoof, and also the hellish claws, they knew well 
with what huckster Cortez had been haggling this night, but thought best not to talk of it. 
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So we all sought our own cot, but not one of us that night found sleep again, but tossed 
and turned in unease and fever, and lay awake until the grey of dawn. 


When I left my tent at daybreak, I saw a great crowd gathered not far from my quarters, 
and more came running from every side. One of those rushing past shouted: “The Secretary of 
Heaven’s preaching his mock sermon!” And I saw Garcia Novarro, who was known in camp as 
the Secretary of Heaven, up on a wooden wagon. He was lashing out at empty air, and ranting 
loud cries, like a priestling from his pulpit. 


Garcia Novarro had been bought free by Cortez from the Debtor’s Tower in Baracoa, and 
taken along on account of his arquebus, which never missed its target. Now the old man went 
about the Spanish camp preaching a pious Christian life to the soldiers. His knee clicked with 
every step, his head waggled in constant agitation as if he suffered brain fits, his hands were so 
tremulous he could hardly hold his gun, and yet from a thousand paces, in the dark of night, 
he could hit the nail that pinned the target. It was for this skill that Cortez freed him from the 
Debtor’s Tower, where he had sat for three years, and taken him along. And at the great battle 
of Cocotlan, where the Spanish were surrounded by a hundred thousand Indians, as the 
Spanish lines began to buckle and the Indian cacique or hero, holding in his hand a golden net 
(for such is the style of an Indian banner) - as he led his forces in an assault, he was pointed 
out by Cortez to Garcia Novarro, whose diabolical skill sent the cacique to kingdom come. But 
this deed, which assured a Spanish victory over uncountable hordes of Indians, he undertook 
glumly and with loud wailing, and only when Cortez threatened him with the gallows did he 
comply. For he cursed his skill, and hoped his bullet would never hit a living being. 


This Garcia Novarro stood on the empty wagon, his grey hair blew in ragged strands across 
his face, he wrung his hands and howled in a voice of despair all across the camp: “Woe unto 
you, Babylon! Murderous city! Woe unto you, Babylon, the Devil wanders through your lanes 
like a raging lion! Woe unto you, great lords! Woe unto you, courtiers and haughty men, who 
invite the Devil to your table; woe unto all you who have frittered away eternal bliss for the 
buffoonery of this world!” 


He paused, exhausted and wheezing, and struggled for breath. We had played our little 
tricks on him often enough, laughed at him, mocked and teased him, but this time no one felt 
any desire to laugh, for it seemed to us that Garcia Novarro knew more of the secrets of this 
night than we did. 


Then the Secretary of Heaven began anew his cry of woe: “Take care! Take care! The 
hellish bird of prey has made its nest in your camp. Pray and repent! For the hellish mole digs 
and delves beneath your feet. See him standing there, the hellish cockerel -” 


“That’s enough!” we heard the provost cry, as he suddenly stood among us. “Down from 
your pulpit, or you'll deal with me directly.” 


Garcia Novarro uttered a loud wail, and a nameless terror twisted his face. “Help me, dear 
brothers!” he howled. “Help me, the Devil wants to take me away.” 


The provost began to laugh his crowing laugh: “You're drunk! You see a black devil in 
every nook! Now, off to jail with you.” 
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All at once he leapt up on the wagon and seized Garcia by the throat. They began to tussle, 
fell from the wagon, rolled about in the dirt, throttled, scratched, bit one another, hissed and 
snarled like a pair of cats at Candlemas clinging and biting. 


At last Garcia Novarro managed to regain his feet; he was in a terrible state, scratched and 
scraped raw, bleeding from mouth and nose. He quickly slipped away, leaving a clump of his 
hair between Pedro Carbonaro’s teeth. 


The provost smoothed his cock’s feathers, straightened his coat, and crowed after Garcia 
Novarro: “You crack-brained scabby flyblown ninny! I'll teach you to make jokes once I have 
you in my power! When you've fired your last bullet, I’ll delouse your head so your soul can 
make its way out.” 


But Garcia Novarro had fled to the other side of the camp, where he again set up his cries 
of woe, and as before a large crowd at once assembled about him. Now young Mendoza 
appeared from nowhere, on his shoulders an exquisite silken cloak with a fine fur trim. When 
Garcia spotted him, his laments fell silent, he pointed to the Duke and began to berate him: 
“Woe unto you, strutting in your pride and frippery! Look on the life of Christ, you'll see no 
silken cloak trimmed with fur, but only poverty, meekness and an austere life. But you want to 
be lord of the world, you have taken shelter beneath the Devil’s wing, and think your eternal 
bliss a mere nothing!” 


“He’s a fool, no harm letting him run loose,” said the Duke’s lieutenant. 


Mendoza threw back his head, crossed his arms at his breast, and laughed: “Mister 
Secretary, are you unwell, suffering such fantasies? I have just the remedy, and shall scour 
your hide with flog-weed, to make you better!” 


Garcia paid him no more attention, but continued with his lament, pointing with both 
hands towards the Indian city that lay hidden beneath the mist in the valley: “Take care! Do 
not be led into the Indio Sodom, where the Devil is worshipped on his golden throne! Go 
home! Do not let yourselves go down with Cortez into the hellish maw of Satan!” 


Now the Duke was seized with sudden rage. He clapped a hand over Garcia’s mouth and 
cried: “Now you've rebelled for the last time. Take him and hang him. Let him drown in hemp 


on a green tree.” 


The Duke’s equerries at once seized Garcia Novarro. But when they tried to take him away, 
a dreadful miracle occurred that saved Garcia from the Duke’s wrath, but at the same time 
aroused such dread in the Spanish camp that everyone seemed to lose heart. 


A gust of wind arrived, which tore a gap in the mist concealing the Indian capital, and so 
for a brief moment withdrew the veil of mystery from the enemy city. But what we saw there 
was not palaces, not churches, not towers, not gardens, nor marketplaces, no, nothing of that 
kind. What we saw was a great high terrace, and throned upon it a monster of stone; it was 
bigger than the Giralda in Seville, and sat in the heathen manner on crossed legs, and its 
mouth was open, and its hellish face glared across at us, and its hands were raised as if 
reaching for us ... And then the sea of mist swallowed this monster, closed over its head like a 
veil that no human eye could penetrate. 
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Horrified howls went through the Spanish camp, in stark terror they threw themselves to 
the ground, and many wrapped the cloak around their head, for none wanted to see the stone 
Satan. All discipline and order were lost, none listened to the Duke and his commands. The 
Spaniards formed a howling melee, and from their midst came a rebellious cry: “We want to 
go back! We shouldn't be led to that city, where Satan sits enthroned as king!” 


“We don’t want to attack the Devil’s citadel!” 
“Did you see him? He hurled fire from his eyes!” 
“Smoke came out of his mouth!” 

“They’re taking us to the cathedral of Hell!” 


Now there lay in the Spanish camp a captured German, his leg shattered by a bullet. He 
was laid low with wound-fever, but when he heard the desperate outcry he crawled from his 
tent, pushed himself up on all fours and cried: “What’s this you’re yelling! You fools of the 
Emperor, fighting his battles for him while back home priests and lordlings steal your homes 
and fields, and handle your women worse than the emperor of the Turks, or the Devil himself!” 


And: “Did the Emperor make you lots of promises, so that you let yourselves be used 
against the Indios? Ha, heat, cold, hunger, thirst, broken bones, and so much hardship you’ve 
no skin left on your frame!” 


And with this, open rebellion broke out in Cortez’ camp. 


Fifteen pikemen, at their head one by the name of Pedro Barba, started it. They came 
together, dragged a heavy cannon forward and aimed it at Cortez’ tent. And they began to fire 
on officers with their arquebuses, whenever they saw one. Men came running up from every 
side, and the entire mob shrieked and raged: “We won’t go into the Devil’s jaws!” And: “We 
won't lie in a hellish bed!” 


And out of the mob a voice called for quiet, and said: “Let one of us go to Cortez in his tent, 
and tell him bluntly what the mood is.” 


“Let Pedro Barba go! Pedro Barba!” the mob roared. 


Pedro Barba stepped forward. He was a big bearded fellow, who looked as if God slapped 
him together from a lump of clay. He climbed on the cannon and cried: “I shall go to Cortez 
and break his obstinate godless will. I'll not be overawed by his might.” 


The rebellious mob surged roaring through the lanes of the camp. Pedro Alvarado, one of 
Cortez’ chief captains, stood guard at the entrance to the tent. 


Pedro Barba halted, turned to the mob and cried: “Stay here and wait! You are to lend my 
honest words their proper force. Seignior Alvarado, let me pass. I would speak with Cortez.” 


Alvarado made no reply, stayed put, and barred the lane with his pike. Now Cortez’ cook 
came running from the other direction, a Moor from the island of Malta, in one hand a little 
dish of roast meat, in the other he brandished a loaf impaled on a breadknife. Alvarado let him 
through, and Pedro Barba pushed past behind him into Cortez’ tent. 
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The rebels stood outside, not moving. Each held his head inclined towards the tent, 
believing they could make out snatches of Pedro Barba’s declaration, and Cortez’ response. 


But in Cortez’ tent all was quiet, you could have heard a fly buzz. Those at the rear of the 
mob grew impatient and agitated, and one called out: “The business isn’t going right!” 


Suddenly the door-curtain was pulled back, and Pedro Barba appeared in the entrance. 


The Spaniards raised a great cry: “Pedro Barba, did you persuade him? Did you reach 
agreement?” 


Pedro Barba stood in the entrance and thrust out his jaw. He came slowly towards us, 
flourished his hands in the air as if trying to catch a fly, and came to a halt. 


“Pedro!” the mob yelled. “Come to us!” 


Pedro opened his mouth, and closed it again. He thrust out his jaw, took a big step 
forward, and again came to a halt. He held his hands as if trying to lean on a stick for support. 


“Pedro!” the mob roared. “Answer us!” 


Pedro Barba stood, stared at us pop-eyed, and crashed all of a sudden to the ground, as if 
struck by lightning. 


We leaped to his aid, and tore off his jacket. Cortez’ breadknife had been driven up to the 
hilt into his chest. 


At that moment Cortez himself came out of his tent. He saw Pedro Barba lying on the 
ground, furrowed his brow, raised an arm and said: “Begone from here, rebel!” 


Horror runs down my spine even today, when I recall what happened next. 


Verily, the dying man got to his feet, stood straight and proper, set one foot in front of the 
other, and began to walk, obedient despite the breadknife in his heart, and walked, and 
crashed to the ground as soon as he was out of Cortez’ sight. 


Cortez turned about, paid us no more attention, and went back into his tent. And not a 
sound was to be heard all around, and none dared to breathe. Only when Cortez vanished into 
his tent did a tumult erupt. 


“Murderer! 

“Death on your shoulder, murderer, every day of your life!” 
“Set fire to his tent! Let him choke on the smoke!” 

“Strike him down, the rabid dog!” 

“He has a stone in his chest, instead of a heart!” 


Alvarado stood all alone against the tumultuous mob, barring the narrow lane to Cortez’ 
tent with his pike. A rebel struck his arm with an axe, two hung on his pike, one pulled the 
cuirass off his shoulders. 


At that very moment a Spaniard came running up, one of those deployed to keep watch on 
the Indian capital. He ran up gasping, mouth open wide, and leapt over Pedro Barba’s body 
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towards Cortez’ tent. Not far from the tent he collapsed to the ground, lay there a moment, 
got up, took two strides, fell down again, and crawled a little way along the ground. His chest 
rattled, and a whistling came from his throat. 


Alvarado, already overcome by the rebels and defending himself as he lay prone on the 
ground, turned his head and cried: “Alvarez, what news have you?” 


The Spaniard made no reply. He kept crawling along the ground, tried to stand, could not, 
then screamed towards the tent, his voice a howl: “The Indios are coming!” 


In a flash the rebellion was at an end. Alvarado climbed slowly to his feet, and looked 
around. But he saw none of those who had assaulted him; he stood alone before Cortez’ tent. 


Now officers came dashing up from every side. One, Juan de Leone, ran through the camp 
crying: “To arms, soldiers! To the cannon! Heathendom is coming!” 


But the Spanish army was gone and away. The Spanish army that Cortez had led with such 
bravado right up to the Indians’ capital city now hid in the hollow trees that stood all about 
the camp, the Spanish army had fled into the thickets of Indian forest, the Spanish army had 
crawled into empty ovens, into cisterns, into the dungheaps by the stables, the Spanish army 
had squeezed itself down mouse holes, and the few cavaliers remaining in the camp were 
down on their knees, crying out to God, and howling litanies. 


Then out of the mist came the dull chink of bells that we had heard in our dream that very 
night. The bleak melancholy sound flew towards us from all sides, as if a hundred church 
towers had risen against us, echoing over our heads, filling the air with a woeful clangour. 


It was the Indian tocsin, sounding the hour of our death all around us. 


From the right, where the crossbowmen had their quarters, there came suddenly a hoarse 
bellow, and immediately upon it many voices crying woe. It was Antonio de Quinones, 
commander of the crossbowmen, a hot-tempered man who lost his powers of speech when 
beset by rage. He had come upon his men in a claypit, huddled together trembling like a flock 
of sheep. So he had bellowed his fury, and struck out at them with his sword, stabbing and 
slashing. No one took up his weapon, for their senses were so disordered by dismay and terror 
that they lay like cattle ready for slaughter. 


Mendoza rode slowly through the deserted lanes of the camp. Culverins and mortars lay 
overturned, their barrels filling with sand. Mules and horses had torn free of their halters, and 
raced through the lanes with no one to attend them 


Officers stood dumbly outside Cortez’ tent. A bugler sounded a call to arms, but it blew 
into empty air, and no one heeded it. 


“Someone go to Cortez and make a report!” Mendoza ordered. 
The officers made no move, and no response. 
“Someone go to Cortez and make a report!” Mendoza ordered again, in a louder voice. 


“It’s no use, Cortez won't listen!” said one of the captains. 
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“He punched de Neyra in the face!” 
“He'll clap anyone in irons who advises retreat.” 
“He’s out of his mind, no one would leave the tent alive.” 


Mendoza dismounted and threw the reins to de Neyra, standing distraught beside him 
with a swollen face. Haughty and decisive he looked as he went into the tent, and to Cortez. 


The officers waited in silence. One moved closer to the entrance to listen. A gust of wind 
came, lifted the tent flap, and slapped him away. 


“My oath, he’ll not come out again, it’ll take four of us to carry him,” de Neyra said quietly. 


But just then the Duke emerged from the tent. He threw his head back in his boyish 
fashion, and, in a hoarse voice that quivered a little, ordered: “Have a man go through the 
camp with a drum, and proclaim that it has pleased Seignior Cortez to place in my hands 
command over this camp, and over the disposition of all war materiel, cannon, powder, 


ammunition, and all provisions, and with it plenipotentiary powers on this day.” 


Cortez’ officers took a step back, and stared at the youth in wonder and astonishment. But 
the Duke drew himself up to his full height, flung the hair back from his brow, and continued: 
“But I, Juan, Duke of Mendoza, have decided on withdrawal out of this land to the coast, and 
to the harbour of Veracruz, to which we shall all come as long as you obey me in each and 
every matter, and God grant us success.” 


As the drummers proclaimed this through the camp, Spaniards emerged in droves from 
their hiding places. Some set about catching and corralling strayed horses, some piled 
provisions of wine, bread and salted meat in a heap, some loaded mules up with sacks and 
chests, and some began burying the heavy guns that could not be taken along. And all these 
tasks they performed with great alacrity, for the enemy war-drums sounded really quite near. 


While the Spaniards so zealously obeyed Mendoza’s orders, Cortez stepped from his tent. 
He held a sword in one hand, an arquebus in the other, and accorded the busy Spaniards not a 
moment’s glance. His face was as stony and rigid as ever, showing no anger, no pique, no grief. 
He went haughty and silent through the clamour of the troops, departed the camp and headed 
for the wall of mist through which the song of enemy war-drums resounded. 


But in Cortez’ train went nine of his officers and cavaliers, determined not to join the 
Veracruz march but to stay at Cortez’ side, and fight and die. 


Gonsalvo de Sandoval was at their head, followed by Antonio de Quinones and Pedro 
d’Olio. Behind them strode Christoval Diaz, Pedro Alvarado, Juan de Leone and Diego Tapia, 
and behind them were Jeronimo d’Aquilar and Panfilo de Neyra. 


I went with these in Cortez’ train. We, like him, meant to offer resistance to the Indians, 
and block their way with our guns and blades long enough to enable Mendoza and the rest of 
them to gain a sufficient distance. 


As we stood waiting, there suddenly sounded very close by, from two sides, the shrill 
squeal of Indian conch-horns. Death had surrounded us, like hounds around a rider. Weapons 
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chinked behind the mist. The enemy was still invisible, but fear lay upon me like heavy 
armour. I glanced at Cortez, tried to absorb courage from him, but his face remained 
immobile and stony, showed neither assurance nor fear. He held a sword with letters of flame 
etched into the gleaming blade. | tried to read them, but the letters jumped out of sequence 
and began to dance before my eyes; | tried to count them - two, six, eight, nine, ten -it was 
useless, mist slid between them and they were blotted out, and I heard the tramp of a 
thousand Indian feet, and could see nothing, and could not know if arrows were already 
whistling towards us that would pierce my breast ... or maybe an iron ball will shatter my skull, 
or a knife strip the flesh from my throat; and in me was a screaming that wearied of the 
torment of waiting, and was filled with despair at such an ending. 


Then all at once the mist revealed its secret. 


Indians emerged from the gloom and took on a shape, and behind them more and still 
more, an endless train, and at the very front was one who stood beneath a baldachin of green 
feathers hung over and over with little plates of gold; he bent down, pressed his hand in the 
dust, and rubbed his forehead, and said words I could not understand, but suddenly d’Aquilar 
sprang forward yelling : “Merveille! He’s talking peace!” 


A great cheer arose, everyone thronged about Cortez, the Indian leapt back startled behind 
his baldachin, and I regarded Cortez. 


The sword in my hand fell to the ground with a clang: Cortez’ face had suddenly grown 
lively again! He had the face of a living man, a face in which fear, care, grief were deeply 
engraved, along with the regret and distress of the last hours, and over it all lay a smile on lips 
and cheeks, a happy and beatific smile, such as lies sometimes on the lips of a sleeping child. 
Behind me someone cried out: “Cortez is laughing!” and Sandoval, Diaz, Tapia shook one 
another by the shoulder as they cried: “Cortez is laughing!” 


But now Cortez found his formidable stony face again, and his gaze bore down cold and 
cruel on the Indian, so that we thought a dream had played tricks on us, or it was only the 
mist that twisted his stony face so strangely. And a voice of thunder roared from Cortez’ 
marble mouth, the voice that had torn dead Pedro Barba up from his grave, and it resounded 
deep into the brows of the mist, and over the Spanish camp, and over the enemy horde: 


“Inform the king, Lord Montezuma, that there shall be no peace, but only war and 
bloodshed, until the very moment he himself sets foot inside my camp. And if he should not 
deign to do so within three days, then shall he feel the force of my cannon!” 


SCARLET HOSE 


In this war, when so many people were intent on plunging one another into dolour and grief 
(for each of us is Devil to another), in this terrible war, the last blood to be spilled was the 
blood of an innocent child. And it may be that it was Delilah’s lamentation that made its way 
up to Heaven and God’s ear, and awakened his wrathful sense, so that for the sake of this 
child’s lamentation he granted these suffering people, Spaniards and Indians, the mercy of a 
brief peace before the final great misery and bloodshed. 
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The Duke of Mendoza had thought up a cunning stratagem to defeat Grumbach and his 
Germans, and bring under his control the sources of the water carried by pipes into the city. 


Under cover of night he set off with some twenty cavaliers on a ride of more than two 
hours through the darkness, until they came to a narrow gorge overgrown and completely 
filled with Indian scrub. Here he had his men dismount, and led them along the dry bed of 
what was once a stream, with two in front to clear a path with their matchets through the 
thorny Indian ivy. Having hiked another hour or more, they reached the narrowest of valleys 
between two steep cliffs, one of which was recognised by the Spaniards as the rock on which 
the Germans sat, but its steeper side that lay towards the east. 


But it was not this cliff that the Duke intended to climb; rather he led his men up a steep 
open slope, strewn with rubble and boulders, that lay opposite the Germans’ lair. Within a 
short time they reached a narrow outcrop of savage aspect, soaring high out of the slope, in 


form almost like a tower. 


At this spot the Duke ordered his men to stack their arqebuses and swords and what other 
weapons they had carried with them, their armour too, so that they might climb more easily. 
They all tarried a while, but as soon as the full moon came out from the clouds, the Duke 
began to clamber up the steep rock face, placing his feet in little cracks and hauling himself up 
by his fingers on knobs and jags of rough stone. Behind him climbed brothers Christoval and 
Guzman d’Orgiva, who came from the mountains that lie south of Granada, and were 
accustomed since boyhood to climb on pathless rock. The rest of the Spaniards followed at a 
suitable distance, one behind the other, but not all were such nimble climbers as Mendoza, 
and most found it a detestable toil. But they all climbed with much wearisome grasping and 
fumbling, none knowing why and to what end, having left all their weapons at the bottom to 
be watched over by Mendoza’s lieutenant. For none would have been able to climb the awful 
cliff with an arquebus in hand. 


But now for one of the Duke’s people, a lad from Ronda, there came a point where he 
could no longer retain his grip on the steep wall he was to clamber up; he lost his wits, and let 
go of the handholds he had been clutching with both hands. Down he tumbled, and although 
he was not very high above the ledge where the weapons were stacked, only about the height 
of two men, his fall was horrendous enough that he broke both legs. Mendoza’s lieutenant 
tried to lift him, but the lad broke out in awful terrified shrieks at the lieutenant’s gentlest 
touch. Since his cries might prematurely betray the plan and Mendoza’s assault, the lieutenant 
grabbed him by the throat so that he couldn’t scream, and stabbed his body several times so 
that he at once sank back dead. 


Once this was over, the others resumed their climb, slowly and with extreme caution. No 
one lifted a foot from its place until he had found a secure hold for both hands on a jagged 
spur or rocky point. In this manner they arrived without further mishap at the heights; 
meanwhile, however, day had begun to dawn, even though the moon still shone, unsettling 
and frightening the Spaniards with doubled shadows on the rocks. Only as it grew lighter 
could they look at one another, and see that the cliff they had climbed was steeper than the 
outside of a church steeple, and each one stood over the head of others, and uppermost was 
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Mendoza himself, and those who saw him so high above began to tremble in fear, so that the 
heart wanted to stop beating. 


The Duke was able to look across from his height to the summit of the cliff opposite, on 
which the German camp was visible. He spied a broad grassy expanse, in the middle of which 
lay a dark pond, overgrown with reeds and rushes. Nearer than this, hay had been spread out, 
on which four or five fellows lay sleeping. One woke up, lay on his back and stretched his bare 
hairy legs in the air ready to pull on his hose. Another stood at the pond, scooping water into a 
wooden tub. Two had started a fire at the edge of the cliff, and were boiling a watery gruel. 
Indian fowl ran hither and thither across the grass. 


One of the two Germans at the fire sat down, broke an egg into the gruel, dropped in some 
lard and a handful of salt, and said: “Last night I had a dream about my wedding, there was a 
young roast fowl, and a little salad of green leaves. If you hadn’t woken me just at the wrong 
moment, Neighbour Dillkraut, I’d be able to praise God on a full belly.” 


“The bedbugs kept me awake,” said the man with hairy legs. “There’s no useful cattle in 
this country, not a cow nor a sow, but of lice it has plenty.” He shook the hose he was holding. 


“Hoy, Dillkraut,” shouted one of those lying on hay. “Here’s my advice. Take a needle and 
thread, and sew up the mouth of every louse, then you'll have peace!” 


Listening to this inane chatter among the Germans, the Duke could not hold back a laugh. 
The Germans leapt to their feet, pricked up their ears, and gazed down on the rock wall, and 
at once spied the Spaniards. One in his fright dropped his bowl of gruel, stared at the chain of 
Spaniards clinging to the rock one above the other, and roared: “Schellbock! Eberlein! My dear 
suffering Lord, there’s an arquebus running up the cliff!” 


And indeed, Mendoza’s lieutenant had loaded an arquebus, and passed it to the Spaniard 
lowest on the cliff. This man let go with his left hand, and bent down with utmost caution 
while clinging on with his right to grab at the arquebus. He passed it at once up the chain, and 
in this manner the loaded arquebus passed from man to man, until it reached Mendoza. 


On the cliff to which the Spaniards clung, some distance above them an Indian oak tree 
grew out from the rock, and it was behind this that the Duke lay concealed from the Germans. 
The Duke now rested the barrel of his arquebus on a branch, and yelled across to the Germans: 
“You're in my hands now! Any who disobey will learn the funniest jumping lessons from my 
arquebus!” The Germans stared back open-mouthed, arms dangling, and were so shocked that 
not one stirred from the spot. Only the man who had been about to pull on his hose ran about 


waving them in the air. 


“Each of you, tie another man’s hands behind his back!” the Duke commanded. “You shall 


go down the mountain in single file.” 


Now the Germans found their tongues again, and one of them came in great vexation to 
the edge of the cliff and cried: “Is there to be no end to killing and slave-driving? We were in 
this country before you, we’ve all ploughed our own furrow and kept peace with the Indios, 
until you came, you gallows-birds and clowns, bringing troubles and misfortunes. May God 
curse you to eternity, so you all return home in shame!” 
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The Duke, hearing this, remained calm. Now he commanded once more: “Each man tie 
another man’s hands behind his back. I shan’t tell you a third time.” He pointed to the 
German whose name he had caught, and said: “You, Dillkraut, you make a start.” 


But Dillkraut came running in his woollen shirt, waved his hose at the Duke, spat, and said: 
“A hundred times better to stand up to my ears in the Rhine, than accede to the will of a 
rascally scoundrel.” 


Mendoza said not a word, pushed the gun barrel forward a little, aimed, and fired. 
Dillkraut screamed, dropped the hose, and fell to the ground. 


Now the Germans fell into a great desperate rage, and one, Melchior Jacklein, yelled: 
“Throw stones, knock them down!” They at once began to pull stones from the earth and fling 
them at the Duke and his men. But none of their efforts reached Mendoza, as all were caught 
by the branches of the oak, and dropped harmless to the ground far below. 


Mendoza had meanwhile handed the smoking arquebus down to Christoval d’Orgiva (for 
in his confined space he could not load another shot; there was no room for such handiwork if 
he hoped not to fall). Christoval handed it down to his brother Guzman, who stood below his 
feet, and in this fashion it passed from hand to hand until it reached Mendoza’s lieutenant, 
who reloaded it and sent it back on its travels. And the Germans watched in great perplexity 
and dismay as the arquebus made its way back up, and was sure to take the life of one of them. 


When the gun was again Mendoza’s hands, he at once took aim at the German who had 
been foremost in hurling curses and threats, and who at that moment was bringing up a huge 
stone. When this German, a peasant from the village of Pfinsingen, Stephan Eberlein by name, 
saw Death standing so close before his eyes, and saw no hope of outrunning it, he must have 
thought of Germany and the little village where he was born. For sure, in his last extremity the 
image of that little village must have stood before his eyes, for he pointed a clenched fist at his 
belly and called across to the Duke: “You'll be made to swallow down all the dung in the 
streets of Pfinsingen!” 


The Duke fired, and with that single shot the peasant fell to the ground, before he could 
wish on him another tasty dish for dessert. 


When Stephan Eberlein fell, the others ran about screaming in impotent rage, and 
Melchior Jacklein cried that if he only had an arquebus, he would send the Spaniards all 
together down from the cliff with one shot. Amid the tumult, the Duke suddenly recognised 
Grumbach, who stood among the peasants, not shouting, seemingly not despairing, merely 
hanging his head, hat pulled low over his brow. 


All of a sudden he straightened up, looked left and right, sought out Melchior Jacklein and 
cried: “A rope! Strips of leather! I shall build you an arquebus!” 


A gentle tremor of anxiety ran through Mendoza’s heart when he recognised Grumbach’s 
voice; but he knew not why. It was the first time he had seen Grumbach at such close quarters 
in the New World. And at once unease and dismay seized his heart, which up till now had 
been merry and untroubled. He wondered why Grumbach had called for rope. 
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Meanwhile Melchior Jacklein came running with leather straps. Grumbach threw one end 
to a peasant and cried: “Claus Lienhard! Help me catch that tree over there, and haul it closer.” 


“Whatever does the mad German want with a tree?” went through the Duke’s mind, but he 
had to turn his attention to the arquebus that was making its way up to him. 


Meanwhile two of the Germans had caught in a sling the topmost branch of the oak tree 
that clung to the cliff opposite, and began slowly to pull it closer to them. Others set to and 
helped, but had no idea to what end. 


The tree creaked and groaned in its branches, resisted and refused to bend. But the 
Germans kept going, pulling ever more strongly, as if dragging a recalcitrant ox from its stall. 


Once they were able to grab it with their hands, they forced it closer and tied it with ropes 
to a boulder, so that it could not spring back. 


“Tie rocks, spear-points and sharpened sticks to it!” cried Grumbach, and from every side 
the Germans dragged lumps of wood and spear-points and tied them tight with ropes to the 
branches of the oak tree. And as they went eagerly about this work, the Duke’s arquebus fired 
again and one of the Germans, shot through the head, sank to the ground. 


“Now that was your last shot. Now you'll be trampled by my wooden pony!” Grumbach 
shouted in utmost fury across to Mendoza. The Duke had pulled his hat low over his face, and 
kept his head in the shadow of a rock, not wanting Grumbach to recognise him. 


“Knife!” cried Grumbach. “A sharp knife!” 


With the knife in his hand, his glance fell on the three shot peasants, and an idea coursed 
through him, strange and almost without purpose, yet filled with a savage cruel fancy: “Lift up 
the bodies. Let them ride the tree, bind them on tight!” he ordered. “Dillkraut, Lienhard and 
Eberlein shall ride their last ride, and give the Spaniards what for, one last time.” 


So the Germans hoisted the dead peasants onto a thick branch, and bound them securely, 
tying each man’s lance to his body. 


“Now cut the ropes, and may God help you, my Spanish cousins!” Grumbach cried. 


The Duke had just received yet another loaded arquebus from the hand of Christoval, 
when he saw Grumbach cut the ropes. He at once saw the danger, and cried: “Christoval! 
Guzman! Watch out!” 


The ropes were severed. The fettered bent tree violently straightened itself. The three dead 
peasants flew like a tempest through the air. The trunk of the tree slammed into the cliff. For 
one brief moment, the dead peasants and their spear-points and sharpened sticks tussled with 
the Spaniards. Then the tree whipped back upright as before. 


Deathly silence all around. The three dead peasants, Dillkraut, Lienhard and Eberlein, 
remained sitting in the tree with their bloody spear-points, heads dangling. 


The Germans stood crossing themselves. They could not believe what they had seen with 
their own eyes: that Grumbach’s cannon had brought them such tremendous help. 
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Christoval and Guzman d’Orgiva had been crushed and dismembered, and hurled by the 
force of the blow down into the depths. But in their fall they took with them all the others 
who stood clinging to the rock below them. 


Only Mendoza was still in place. He stood high enough to be mostly out of the way of the 
whipping branches. Only the topmost branch lashed the Duke’s foot, and delivered a sharp 
blow to his knee. He still held the loaded arquebus. 


Melchior Jacklein stared down into the depths, where the shattered Spanish bodies lay. He 
had a soft heart, and horror engulfed him. “Squire!” he said. “How did you manage that master 
stroke! Now they’re all wearing scarlet hose, and their cloaks are trimmed with purple.” 


But then he mastered the horror and sympathy that had engulfed him, and said: “There’s 
no need to mourn them, they were murderers and rascals one and all, and the best of them for 
sure murdered his own mother.” 


But then his glance fell on Mendoza, and he cried: “Catch hold of the tree again! One of 
them is still here! Hey you, why weren’t you hurled down into Hell with your friends? They’re 
enjoying a private audience with the Devil. Now you can stay there till the ravens see you!” 


The Germans had meanwhile secured the tree again, blocking Mendoza’s escape. They 
were overjoyed to have in their power the one still living, who had killed three of their 
comrades. They began to insult and mock the Duke: “Hey, Squire Kristoball! Squire Spewguts! 
You talked so big a while ago! Now you're sweating your oleum bappoleum in sheer terror!” 


There were still three there in addition to Melchior Jacklein and Grumbach. The old man 
with the pockmarked face, called Jakob Thonges. And the one who had dreamed of roast fowl: 
he was Rupprecht Schellbock. The third was a skinny scowling fellow, Mathias Hundt by name, 
during the entire battle he had said not a word, and kept silent now. And so it was Schellbock 
who called across: “Why purse your mouth so, you could use it to turn vinegar sour!” 


“You thought God told you to climb up, but all the time the Devil was shitting on you!” 
Thonges crowed. 


Grumbach said not a word, but kept a close watch, held the knife ready to cut the rope as 
soon as Mendoza attempted to clamber down. 


Mendoza stood rigid with shock on his tiny platform, with no idea what had happened to 
him. Mortal terror had entered him and gummed up his throat, he tried to breathe but could 
not. Now, as he stood all alone on the rockwall, with no living being below him, the cliff he 
had thought within his powers to climb filled him with horror. A darkness came over his eyes. 
The jags to which clung seemed suddenly to shake and twist. The cliff he leaned against began 
slowly to sway this way and that. He began to feel the pain in his foot. He lifted it, felt with it 
along the cliff trying to find a secure foothold, but found none, and so left it dangling. 


Jakob Thonges, seeing this, began to laugh: “Hey, Squire, if it’s dancing you desire, I'll 
provide good peasant music!” He ran to fetch his trumpet-fiddle, or tromba, and began to bow. 
Schellbock, who was sitting on the grass, stood up, stretched his neck over the edge of the cliff, 
puffed out both cheeks, and began the song sung in Germany to mock Spanish cavaliers: 
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Harlot in a castle, 
Spaniard on his steed, 
Louse on a skinsore, 


Proud courtiers all three. 


Mendoza raised the arquebus. His mortal fear flew away as rage at Schellbock’s song 
overtook him, and went to his head. He positioned the gun and took aim, intending to shut 
Schellbock’s stupid mouth. 


But at that very moment he happened to catch a glimpse of Delilah. 


As soon as the shooting started, Delilah had fled to the pond and the shelter of the reeds. 
There she had stayed hidden, up to her neck in the dark water. But now, hearing the peasants 
fiddle and sing, she came out. 


As she came, she swayed her little hips to the beat of the music from Jakob Thonges’ 
tomba. Her wet brown hair fell left and right over her shoulders. Her body was covered in 
hundreds of water droplets, sparkling and playing in the morning sun. 


When the Duke saw Delilah, he lowered the arquebus and forgot all about shooting 
Schellbock. He held his gaze on Delilah’s wet brown body, and caressed her small dark face 
with his eyes. A hot craving lust rose in him to have possession of the young maiden. And in 
his cruel heart a love for the child awoke, a curious love replete with cruelty and malice. 


And so he raised the arquebus one last time, and fired the bullet intended as payment for 
Schellbock’s scurrilous song - right through Delilah’s hand. 


Delilah screamed, sank to the ground, and pressed the bleeding hand to her lips. 
Grumbach, in a great fright, threw down the knife and leaned over her, the others got up from 
the ground to fetch water and cloths, and paid no more attention to Mendoza. 


When the Duke saw that the Germans at that moment were no longer concerned with him, 
he was astonished, but quickly saw his advantage, and made haste to climb down in order to 
extricate himself swiftly from this business. He quickly descended far enough to be out of 
sight of the Germans, quite unmindful that he had left his hat dangling on a thorn-bush. 


Once the Germans had staunched Delilah’s bleeding and dressed the wound, they 
remembered Mendoza, and were greatly angered and vexed to find that just this one man had 
evaded them. They began to swear savagely, and wish him a heap of nice things: the hangman, 
the devil, and a bloody flux from the throat. And they swore a leg off the hangman’s 
grandmother, they’d pay him back with it at the point of their lances next time they saw him, 
be he ever so armoured up like the giant Goliath. 


But their threats fell like hail on stubble, meaning: too late. For none had glimpsed his face 
well enough to know him again for certain. 


Only Delilah had had a good look, when the thorn-bush whipped his hat off. The Duke of 
Mendoza’s image was etched vividly in her little head. She could paint his likeness in words: 
hair brown and curly, lips full, eyes big and clever; and the face pale, proud and lovely. 
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THE HERON THOUSAND-RED 


The Duke of Mendoza, as he slipped from the Germans’ grasp, was in such a disordered state 
that he strayed about in the confounded mountains for seven hours, before he found the gorge 
where he had secreted the horses. When he arrived back at the Spanish camp, it was already 
late in the evening. He took himself at once to his tent, so profoundly weary that he fell deep 
asleep before removing even his sword-belt. He slept all night through and the next day, not 
waking up even when his Moorish servant came into the tent to report that the Indio Great 
Lord, along with his chancellors, courtiers and counsellors, had appeared in the Spanish camp, 
to conclude a peace with Cortez. 


Cortez awaited the Great Lord leaning on his sword, attended by the most imposing of his 
officers, in the open space in the middle of the camp. A double line of armed men was in 
position on all sides, commanded by two captains, Juan de Leone and Antonio Quinones. 


A curious sort of music could be heard as the Indio court procession turned into the camp. 
For in the van were the king’s players, in their hands were copper cups with which they threw 
silver balls in the air and caught them again. And each ball had its own note: one sounding a 
deep note, the others making a descant, resulting in a melody not unlike the one that peasant 
lads sing in Castilian as they spread dung on the fields. So the Spaniards began to laugh as 
they recalled the words of the simple ditty, and one even dared to sing along: Slaughter the 


J 
sow, and youll soon have a sausage! 


Behind the musicians came exotic creatures: conjurers, jugglers, clowns, creatures who 
spun wheels in the air or ran about on their hands, fellows whose antics delighted the Indian 
king. Behind these came cripples and dwarves, people born without arms, others who were 
born white-haired, some with six fingers on each hand, and one had the mouth of a fish. They 
strutted proudly along, were treated by the Indians like rare birds and precious game. 


Then came Indians holding flowers, they hastened to Cortez and placed garlands of roses 
on his shoulders and brow, and on other Spaniards, soldiers and officers who had never 
expected such courtesies from the Indians. Behind those came four others, whose only office 
was to run before the Great Lord’s palanquin and sweep clear of every little blade of straw the 
ground that would be trodden by their lord. Finally came the Great Lord himself, in a 
palanquin, and alongside to left and right trotted many of his relatives and courtiers, all 
barefoot and in tattered garments, and as the Great Lord allowed himself to be helped from 
the palanquin, they made a great pageantry of hand-kissing and bowing. Then they stepped 
back, and one only remained at the emperor’s side, a little fat man the Great Lord called 
Calpoqua, meaning: Master of Materials. He alone stayed close to the emperor, taking the 
measure of Cortez and his men with his sharp eyes. 


The Great Lord was most gorgeously attired and adorned with gold medallions, girdles and 
rings, and wore a pear! at his breast of a size that none would ever dream of finding the like 
again, if he were to go to the very ends of the Earth. The Spaniards were delighted to see it, 
thinking it a pretty piece to get hold of, if they were all to take a stroll towards the Great Lord 
with fingers curled. 
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Cortez received the Indian king, whose name was Montezuma, meaning Stern Lord, with 
the greatest respect, showing him every reverence. He then at once began to speak of the 
august person and sacred majesty of the Roman Emperor, King Charles of Spain, in the course 
of which he informed the Indians that in reality their lands and many bigger lands belonged to 
the realms of the Spanish king, and that all who desired to be his vassals would be honoured 
and granted favours, but rebels, in accordance with the requirements of justice, would be 
chastised. 


The Great Lord of the Indians listened in silence, and as soon as Cortez finished he began 
to speak. He said he was greatly indebted and obliged to this august King of Spain, who had 
thought it worth his while to ask, from such a distant land, after the Great Lord’s health. He 
will gladly become a vassal of such a magnanimous monarch. All Cortez needs to do is inform 
him how much tribute in gold, silver, precious stones, and in woollen goods and other things, 
the King will require yearly. He will deliver it all via Cortez, whom he invites to return at once, 
with the tribute, to the city where his king resides. For on this occasion he will not be able to 
visit the Indian capital, as it has not been made ready for such guests, and food supplies have 
all been used up. 


Whereupon Cortez replied that he can’t return home before he and his army have paid a 
return visit to the Great Lord in his capital, and tarried there a while. For he is under an 
obligation to deliver to his king an exact report of the Great Lord’s exalted personage, and of 
his royal life in the city of Tenochtitlan. 


These words threw all the Indians into great unease and dismay. Two of them, the Great 
Lord’s brother Cacama and the latter’s son Guatimotzin, approached Montezuma, and urged 
him not to comply with Cortez’ demand, but to prevent his entry into the city. The Indian 
Calpoqua again pointed out two Spaniards at Cortez’ side, and spoke low and reverentially 
into his king’s ear, while his left hand described curious figures and curved lines in the air. 


“What’s that fat Indio saying?” Cortez asked his captain d’Aguilar, who was able to talk a 
little with the Indians in their own language. 


D’Aguilar had no idea what Calpoqua was saying, but not wanting Cortez to know this, 
after brief reflection he said: “He says the Spaniards have the nose of a vulture: they can sniff 
out gold even in graves, and steal it.” 


Now Cortez had ordered the wounded German who lay captive in the Spanish camp to be 
brought along, intending to use him alongside d’Aguilar as interpreter. He wanted also to 
show the Indians how he, Cortez, exercised power over even the Germans, who had entered 
this country before him. 


The German, a big tall fellow by the name of Balthasar Strigl, suddenly began, though 
mortally wounded and with not more than a few hours more to live, to advise the Indians in 
their own language never to allow the Spaniards into their capital. “Their intent is to cause you 
harm!” he cried. “If you once let them in, they'll drive you all into the ground and kill the lot of 
you.” And sitting up painfully to face the Great Lord, he called out: “The Spanish bird of prey 
makes itself out now to be pious enough, but have you ever known a hawk not to eat a pigeon?” 
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And to the princes Cacama and Guatimotzin he called out: “The Spaniards steal everything! 
They'll not bury the wedge in just one kind of tree!” He turned back to the Spaniards and 
began to berate them in Spanish: “Shame on you!” he cried. “You came over here because here 
you're free to commit any disgraceful act forbidden to you back home, you want all your days 
to be pleasant and idle, to wear fine clothes and fill your bellies without need for work.” 


Pedro d’Olio, one of Cortez’ senior officers, a most pious man, stepped up to Balthasar 
Strigl and said: “We did not come here to wear fine clothes, but to point these Indios to the 
true faith of our holy Church, which Jesus Christ built with his sacred blood.” 


The German laughed out loud and said: “What do you know of the true faith! All you lot 
want to do is the gentry’s handiwork, even if you were all once peasant lads and artisan’s 
apprentices yourselves.” 


Now among Cortez’ officers was one Diego Tapia, who in his youth had indeed been 
apprenticed to a carpenter. But now he favoured gorgeous clothes and gold rings, was always 
fragrant with valerian and liquorice water, and was never seen without black silk hose and a 
cloak trimmed with fur. The German’s words annoyed him. He drew his sword, flourished it in 
Balthasar Strigl’s face, and cried: “See here what I have, a sword! I shall polish it on your hide 
until it gleams like my iron helmet.” He pointed to his helmet, and made a face like an owl 
about to snap its prey. 


Balthasar Strigl gave him a look of contempt, and turned away, growling: “No matter to me 
if you have a sword or not.” And spoke not one word more before they carried him away. 


Meanwhile the Indians had debated among themselves, and were of one mind, and the 
Great Lord turned to Cortez and said he would do everything in his power to prevent even a 
single Spaniard from entering his city, which was consecrated to the gods, and sacred to the 
memory of its illustrious ancestors. 


Hearing this, Cortez too began to prate grand words, and utter threats about the size of his 
forces, both mounted and on foot, how many cannon and other weapons he has, how much he 
has captured and conquered, how his army has often put Indios to flight and driven them back 
to their capital city, and how many of their most prominent chieftains he has taken prisoner. 


This speech, directed now at the Great Lord and now at Calpoqua (who seemed to him a 
man of some importance, as he alone was allowed to stand at the Great Lord’s side), had such 
an effect that the Great Lord fell again into indecision and hesitancy. When Cortez observed 
this, he began again to address the Great Lord in a friendlier tone, and with great courtesy. He 
ordered that the Indians be formally led in to a feast. 


But before this could be done, the Indians who were gathered around the princes Cacama 
and Guatimotzin suddenly began to wail; they flung themselves down, pointing their arms up 
into the sky. Cortez glanced up, but could see nothing other than a large heron, or stork, 
circling at considerable height over the camp. 


But the Indians were seized with great agitation, and one, a relative of the Great Lord 
named Cuitlahua, came up to Cortez, took hold of him reverently, in the Indian fashion, with 
both arms, walked a little at his side addressing him eagerly in the Indian language, with 
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frequent gestures towards the heron in the sky. Two Indian abbots or prelates, faces painted 
with ochre and cinnabar, so that they were more the visages of devils than of men, approached 
in haste, and threw themselves down, and danced fearsome dances. 


Meanwhile Cortez asked his interpreters to explain these foolish capers, and learned that 
the Indians believed to see in the heron one of their hellish demons, who reveals himself from 
time to time in the guise of a bird, in order to presage a calamity. None has ever seen this bird, 
or demon, close to, for it builds its nest not in a treetop or on a cliff, but up in the clouds, and 
only seldom shows itself to people, and the last time was fourteen years ago, when the father 
of Great Lord Montezuma passed away. 


Now the hard-nosed princes Cacama and Guatimotzin approached Cortez with a hostile 
demeanour, saying it was the immutable will and prerogative of their emperor not to allow a 
single Spaniard entry into their city, for it would be counter to their war-god’s command. 
Hence Cortez was advised, in light of the Great Lord’s intention, to undertake without delay 
an orderly withdrawal back to his own country. 


As they spoke, the Indians around the Great Lord brandished their weapons and uttered 
loud yells, indicating their desire to come to blows with the Spaniards. Even those Indians in 
Cortez’ service began to grow rebellious when they saw the ungodly heron; they no longer 
wished to fight against the command of their god, and showed a strong inclination to go over 
to the Great Lord’s side. 


At this critical moment, when victory over the Indians seemed to slip from his hands, 
Cortez resolved to show that he possessed power even over the Great Lord’s gods, and called 
loudly for Garcia Novarro. 


So Garcia Novarro came creeping, wearing a little red cap and dragging the butt of his 
arquebus in the sand behind him. His knees clicked as he came, and his lips moved constantly. 
Cortez grabbed his arm, pointed to the heron circling high over the camp, and said: “You see 
the bird? Fetch it down to me, now!” 


Instead of a reply, Garcia Novarro flung himself to the ground, and began to howl so that 
no one could tell if he had been hacked, stabbed, or burned. 


“What’s this?” cried Cortez. “Shoot, or it'll be the worse for you!” 
The bird had now climbed so high, that it seemed no more than a tiny cloud in the sky. 


“Why force me to kill an innocent creature?” wailed Garcia Novarro. “Do you really want 
me to lose the blessings of this world, and the bliss of Heaven?” 


Cortez began to rant and threaten in a great rage, for the bird had climbed so far it was 
almost undetectable to the eye. “Shoot! Or I shall send you to the rope-maker to test his rope!” 


But Garcia Novarro pushed his arquebus away in great disgust, and cried in a truculent 
voice: “Let anyone else shoot the bird, but I shall not spill Christ’s precious blood, which flows 


in every creature!” 


“Take the rascal away and hang him!” Cortez commanded. 
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Pedro Carbonaro, the provost, made a great leap through the air, and seized Novarro by 
the neck. “Now I have you, fool!” he cried in triumph. “You'll make a fine pastime for the 
crows.” Garcia Novarro rolled his eyes in terror. His little red cap had fallen off. 


“Make way!” cried the provost, as he shoved the poor sinner before him. “Now for some 
high jinks!” 


When Garcia Novarro realised he was heading for the gallows, he was overpowered by 
mortal dread. He fumbled for his arquebus and babbled: “Let me go, let go, I'll shoot the bird.” 


“Too late now. The bird’s vanished!” Cortez raged. And truly, not one of the Spaniards 
could spot the bird, which seemed to have disappeared behind clouds. But Garcia Novarro 
raised his arquebus and fired, without taking aim. 


There came a whoosh and a rushing through the air, and the heron came hurtling down to 
fall on the ground at our feet. Garcia Novarro’s bullet had pierced its head. 


It was a bird of a size such as none of us had ever seen, with a span measuring nine feet 
when the wings were extended. Its form was that of a heron, but with feathers blue and green, 
ornate as those of a peacock; but at throat and belly it was painted in exquisite reds, every 
shade of red to be found on the Earth, the red of wild berries, blood-red, rose-red, scarlet, 


purple, cinnabar, and crimson. 


The Indians pressed forward in a throng, for none had ever seen the Heron Thousand-red 
so close to. They were dismayed that the Spaniards were gifted with such great powers as to 
bring one of the most eminent of their deities down from the sky, and kill it. They picked the 
bird up in sorrowful silence, and took it away in a ceremonial procession; but the Great Lord 
no longer objected to the entry of Spaniards into Tenochtitlan, instead agreeing that two 
Spanish officers, Quinones and de Leone, together with a few soldiers, should accompany him 
at once, while Cortez himself and the rest of the Spaniards should follow on later, once 
quarters had been prepared for them all, and the mist that still lay over the city had lifted. 


When this was conveyed to Cortez, he approached the Great Lord, embraced him, and 
placed a string of glass beads around his neck; and he did likewise with the princes Cacama 
and Guatimotzin, as well as the Indian Calpoqua, who, standing as he did at the side of his 
Great Lord, appeared to him to be an Indian marshal, field commander, or arch-chancellor. 
But secretly he instructed Quinones and de Leone to keep a sharp eye on those three 
gentlemen while they were in the capital. 


Then, without delay, he ordered all his officers and men to strive their utmost to acquire 
another such heron, for he hoped one day to present it to his own king, and to the pope, and 
to the whole of Christendom, along with other marvellous curiosities of the New World. 


But no Spaniard ever set eyes on another Heron Thousand-red. It seems that the bird shot 
by Garcia Novarro was the only one of its kind. Perhaps there were once many such, and the 
skies of the New World were filled with such a giant sort of heron, long before the Spanish 
ever came into the country; but only this one remained. And for sure this one, the last of its 
kind, ancient and wise, had wanted with its own eyes to see the future masters of this country, 
having received reports of their arrival. And thereby lost its life. 
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By now the Great Lord was back in his city of Tenochtitlan. He was deeply troubled, his 
heart was heavy, for the savage intemperate behaviour of Cortez and the other Spaniards, 
whom he saw today face to face for the first time, alarmed him greatly. On any other day he 
paid no heed to the Indians who, encountering him, invariably threw themselves to the 
ground and shuffled on their knees out of his way; but today he thanked them most amiably, 


by raising and lowering his arms. 


Reaching his palace he felt hungry, and demanded food. His servants came, bringing all 
kinds of dishes: meat, fish, fruit, pickled vegetables, all in bowls kept hot atop warming-pans 
of glowing coals. But although there were so many dishes that their aroma filled the whole hall, 
he touched none of them, but sat silent on his leather couch, his eyes downcast. 


Towards morning he received a visit from Calpoqua, the Indian believed by Cortez to be a 
marshal, and hence a threat, even though later he had embraced him and presented gifts. 
Calpoqua brought figurines of Cortez and two of his officers, all three no higher than a finger, 
which he had wrought, very delicately and true to life, in silver, copper and wood. Also a 
figurine of Garcia Novarro aiming his arquebus at the Heron Thousand-red, and other figures 
of a horse, a mule and a sow, but the sow had but one ear, for by chance the original that came 
to Calpoqua’s sight had had one ear squashed and severed by a wagon wheel, and so the 
“Master of Materials” believed all sows had only one ear. 


The Great Lord studied each figurine attentively, and praised the fine delicate work, which 
had been his purpose in taking Calpoqua with him to the Spanish camp. Only Garcia 
Novarro’s arquebus gave cause for criticism, for it lacked the puff of smoke that had suddenly 
sprouted from the end of the barrel. Calpoqua explained he had tried many ways to depict the 
puff of smoke, but no material - gold, silver or wood - had proved suitable. But he would 
persevere, until he had satisfied the Great Lord’s desire by reproducing the smoke artificially. 


The Great Lord had the figurines carried to a big hall, in which all creations of the Earth 
and also of the sea, of which the Indians had knowledge, were reproduced with great 
exactitude in gold, in silver, in precious stones and also in feather-work, all so perfect that they 
seemed almost to be their originals. 


He had the images of Cortez and his men set out with great care in this same hall, and 
once this was done his mood became calmer, almost merry, for it was as if he had no more 
surprises or terrors to fear from Cortez and his band, now that their images were placed 
among these old familiar things. He betook himself to another room, to which his dancers, 
conjurers and marvellous cripples were summoned to amuse him with their antics. And as 
they cavorted, he slowly took into his throat the fumes of Santa-Croce herb,* which makes 


those who consume it reflective and wise. 


The two Spanish officers with their men were already waiting outside the palace for 
Calpoqua, the “Master of Materials”. They had seen him go into the palace, and noted that he 
remained there more than one hour in confidential conclave with the Great Lord. They no 
longer had the slightest doubt that he had received secret instructions from the Great Lord as 


3 i.e. tobacco. See Wikisource, ‘History of Tobacco’. 
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to how best to harm, or break free from, the Spaniards. And so Quinones grabbed him roughly 
by the shoulder, shook him, called him (in Spanish) a heathen, a rogue and a rebel. Calpoqua 
had no idea what he was saying, but slowly and deliberately drew from under his skirt a little 
rod of wood, and with this he tapped Quinones twice on the fingers. 


Now Quinones hesitated no longer to punish him for his treason, by taking his life. He 
took two paces back, raised his arquebus, and shot Calpoqua through the chest. 


At first Calpoqua had no sense of being hit, but he was greatly surprised and delighted 
suddenly to see smoke from an arquebus once more. And in a flash he knew how and from 
what material he could represent the cloud of smoke: using the down that a certain kind of 
reed warbler, frequently spotted in swampy ground to the north of the capital, wore at its 
throat. And he recalled how those downy feathers had already by nature the same colour as 
the cloud of smoke, being white, pale blue and green; and this pleased him. 


Then he fell to the ground. 


THE DEVIL’S WHEAT 


During the night following Mendoza’s assault on the Germans, Delilah fell into a severe 
wound-fever, and began to groan, scream, and gabble confused words. In the morning 
Grumbach woke Schellbock and Jacklein, and instructed them to carry Delilah through the 
dense forests to the city of Tenochtitlan, to one of the Indian wound-surgeons who practised 
their skills there. He prepared for them a little message in the Indian manner of knotted 
strings, with many little leather tassels, for Indians cannot read written material, but weave 


their reports, much as we weave a linen sheet or a carpet. 


Schellbock constructed a kind of pallet from ropes and a cloak, laid Delilah on it, hoisted it 
onto his back, and set off with Melchior Jacklein. Both hoped to be back before nightfall, for 
they feared another Spanish assault on the source of the piped water. 


That same morning, Alvarado left the Spanish camp with some men to fell trees in the 
forest. As they made their way through the thickets they came by chance upon the two 
burdened Germans tripping over tree roots, and at once with loud cries set off in pursuit. 
Schellbock and Jacklein, seeing they had no means of escape, stood their ground, set their 
burden down, and each trimmed a branch for a wooden club. They went for the Spaniards 
dealing blows left and right, but being outnumbered were overcome and flung to the ground. 


Alvarado had meanwhile stumbled on the pallet. He lifted it in the air with both hands, 
and cried that this booty was surely one of the Indio Great Lord’s treasures, worth more than 
all King Croesus’ fabled gold and jewels. Hearing his cry, the Spaniards ran to him, 
abandoning the two Germans, in order to claim their share. 


But then Alvarado, who had meanwhile picked up one of the pitch torches, uttered a curse 
and pulled Delilah out from the pallet. She was scared to death, blinded by smoke from the 
torch, had no idea what mousehole to run to. Alvarado, unable to contain his disgust and 
vexation, smacked Delilah twice on the head with the flat of his hand. He at once knew that 
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she had clasps, rings and all kinds of golden trinkets woven into her hair, and lost no time in 
tugging these adornments from her head. But he pulled so roughly at her hair that Delilah 
screamed, and in a loud voice called Grumbach to her aid. She cried: “Squire! Squire!” for she 
never called Grumbach by the name with which he had been baptised, but addressed him as 
she always heard Melchior Jacklein call him. 


“Who’s your squire?” asked Alvorado, removing his hand from her hair. 


“My squire,” said Delilah, “is bigger than you, stronger, and prettier.” But just then into her 
senses, disordered by fever, came all of a sudden the Duke of Mendoza instead of Grumbach, 
and she wailed: “He made me so ill, my hand hurts, it’s bleeding.” And she was seized with fear, 
and wept and wailed: “What do you want with me?” 


Alvarado, feeling sympathy, took her and the two Germans back to camp. On arrival he 
had them locked in a wooden hut, and set two sentries with loaded guns outside the door. 
Then he went off to report to Cortez the capture of two more Germans. 


A short while later, Pedro Carbonaro came limping up to the hut where the Germans were 
confined, and announced that Cortez had desired and ordered that they be freed to go as they 
like about the camp, and to keep whatever they had about their person. But if they showed 
any sign of rebellion, or tried to flee the camp, he, Pedro Carbonaro, was charged to prepare 
quarters for them in the upper storey of the gallows. And he pointed a finger at himself and 
said: “I am Cortez’ provost and hangman.” 


Melchior Jacklein was outraged to hear this bowlegged hangman threaten him with the 
gallows. He came out of the hut and said: “Hey, Master Tie-knots! Is the Spanish camp so 
short of straight legs and washed mouths that Cortez has to send his hangman to make his 


proclamations? Now you've performed your task with such noble seemliness, you can clear off!’ 


The provost glared at Jacklein with an arrogant and evil eye, jammed his fists to his hips, 
and crowed in his bird-voice: “I shall exorcise this villain’s tongue, or may I have no hands!” 


These words enraged the Germans, Schellbock especially, who now also crept forth and 
cried behind the provost’s back: “Hey, Stink-mouth! Why do you say such filth! The Devil will 
blow you hindmost into his lair!” He squatted beside Melchior Jacklein, shook his head and 
said: “Hangmen are a coarse, ugly, hostile tribe, they've no breeding or comportment, practice 
a disagreeable trade, and if you dressed a sow ina silk shirt, it would still wallow in the muck.” 


By now bread, wine and cold meats had been brought to them, which they attacked with a 
will, while, in the tent behind, the surgeon sent by Alvarado cleaned Delilah’s wound. 


When Grumbach heard Delilah’s distant call of “Squire! Squire!” he was deeply shaken, 
and waited impatiently for the return of Schellbock and Jacklein. At daybreak next morning, 
when they had still not returned, he set off down the mountain with the two peasants still 
remaining to him, Jakob Thonges and Mathias Hundt. 


An hour later they came upon two Spaniards who had felled a tree, and were now 
trimming branches away with axes. A fire was burning nearby, over which a hunk of horseflesh 


was roasting on a spit. 
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Grumbach came along like a hunter, with two Indian fowl tied by the feet over his 
shoulder. His hat was pulled low over his left eye. Behind him came Jakob Thonges and 
Mathias Hundt, each with Indian game slung over his shoulder. 


The Spaniards failed to recognise Grumbach and his men, believing them to be some of 
the newly enlisted cavalrymen who had accompanied the provost to the camp. One of them 
laid down his axe, turned to Grumbach, and asked: “Where’ve you come from? Been hunting?” 


Grumbach sat down, threw dry wood on the fire, and began to whittle a roasting skewer. 
“We've been hunting, bagged such a pheasant or crane, now we're going to roast a chunk.” 


The Spaniard saw that none of the three was carrying an arquebus, and asked: “Where did 
you leave your guns?” 


Grumbach clapped a hand to his forehead and yelled at Thonges: “Ha, we all left our guns 
at the spring where you absolutely had to have a drink, you idiot, Devil take you, now hurry 
back there and fetch them!” 


Thonges began to laugh out loud, but stayed sitting and showed no sign of moving, for he 
knew nothing of any spring, or water, or arquebuses. 


“Have you forgotten that Cortez swore by gallows and ladder to hang anyone who loses his 
arquebus?” asked the Spaniard. 


“I haven’t forgotten,” said Grumbach. “Hey, on your feet, and tell your legs what to do!” 
But Thonges sat with a puzzled simple expression on his face, and began again to laugh. 


“Hand over your birds, you dolt!” cried Grumbach, lifting the fowl from Thonges’ shoulder. 
They were brightly-feathered birds no bigger than a fieldfare. Grumbach pointed at them and 
said: “So many crazy things in this dense forest. Frogs that howl like wolves, crayfish that 
climb trees, little lizards that bleat like sheep, but these birds sing in a human voice.” 


The Spaniard looked up from his work, shook his head and asked: “You making a fool of 
me? How can a bird sing in a human voice, when it’s no Christian and hasn’t been baptised!” 


“Ha,” cried Grumbach, “so don’t believe me! I myself, yesterday morning, not far from this 
spot, heard it cry for its little mate. It cried three times, wailed almost, in a little girl’s voice.” 


The Spaniard began to laugh, and said: “Who set such a fool’s cap on your head? What you 
heard was the cry of an Indio lass, captured by Alvarado along with two Germans.” 


Grumbach put down the crane, or pheasant, and asked: “Where's the lass now? What did 
Alvarado do with her?” 


“IT honestly don’t know. You can ask Alvarado yourself,” said the Spaniard, turning over his 
horse steak. 


“Enough of your nonsense!” cried Grumbach, in such a terrible voice that the shocked 
Spaniard dropped his steak in the fire. “I am Grumbach. Take me to your camp!” 


Hardly had Grumbach uttered his name when the other Spaniard abandoned his axe, and 
dashed off down the slope in mortal dread, vanishing at once into the undergrowth. The other 
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dug around in the fire for his roast, and tried to vanish likewise, but his way was barred by 
Matthias Hundt standing behind him. He stood there looking hopelessly all about, spat in his 
hand, blew on it cursing, for in fetching out the roast he had burned his fingers. Then it came 
suddenly into his mind that his life might be spared were he to offer Grumbach some courtesy, 
and greet him as a highborn gentleman. But in his terror, the only thing that came to him was 
a little Latin phrase: Ora pro nobis, believing that this phrase must mean something like “Good 
day!” or “Welcome!” So he whipped off his cap, and said as he bowed low: “Ora pro nobis, 
good gentlefolk!” And with this, thought to have favoured Grumbach with a gracious welcome. 


But Grumbach flew into a rage, punched him on the shoulder, shook him, and cried: 
“What’s this jabbering, am | a priestling? Go pray with the hangman! Now, run on ahead and 
take me to your camp.” 


The Spaniard could hardly believe Grumbach really did want to go to Cortez in his camp, 
having fought so hard against him not long ago. He was afraid, and suspected that Grumbach 
wanted him to go on ahead only the more easily to knock him down or stab him. He twisted 
like an eel in a net, pretended to be greatly concerned for Grumbach’s safety, and said: “Good 
sir, what do you look for in the Spanish camp? Cortez will for sure cut your head off.” And in 
his fear he began to tell eager lies: “Good sir, follow me and go well away from here, before my 
captain, Diego Tapia, hears you. He’s not far off, digging out foxes with a couple of officers.” 


“Let the Devil himself dig out foxes, for all I care!” cried Grumbach. “Now move!” 


When the Spaniard saw there was no escape, he heaved a sigh and began to walk ahead of 
Grumbach, all the while stealing glances behind to spy out what wicked mischief Grumbach 
might have in mind against him. But Grumbach and the other two just followed along in 
silence for more than an hour, until they came out of the trees and stood hard by the Spanish 
camp. But now the Spaniard grew bolder, and began to hurry on with great strides. He still 
believed the Germans would change their minds, and all at once turn about and disappear, but 
now, being so close to the camp, he was determined that Grumbach should not be allowed to 
escape. As he passed the first line of tents, he was astonished to see the Germans still hard at 
his heels. He began to make covert gestures towards Grumbach, so that those who happened 
to come past would know what bird it was he had caught, and go to tell Cortez. But no one 
took any notice of the Spaniard and his gestures, until Pedro d’Olio bumped into them. He 
had seen Grumbach close to at an earlier engagement, near Qualtepec, where Grumbach had 
fallen on Cortez and destroyed a bridge of boats. Pedro d’Olio recognised Grumbach at once, 
and signalled to two of his men to follow behind with their guns loaded and ready. But he 
himself walked up to Grumbach, doffed his hat with great courtesy, and suggested that the 
captain would of course wish to see his two servants who had fallen into Spanish hands the 
previous day. He would gladly convey the captain to where the pair were quartered. And just 
then Grumbach spotted Jacklein and Schellbock, sitting on the ground outside their wooden 
hut. Schellbock was patching his shirt. 


“What a marvellous bird he must be!” said Pedro d’Olio, pointing to Schellbock. “In one 
day he’s eaten six pounds of meat, two loaves of bread, and drunk three jugs of wine, but it 
wasn’t enough, and he demands still more. Such strange mortals on this Earth!” 
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Meanwhile Jacklein spotted Grumbach, leapt to his feet and ran towards him, crying: 
“Have they caught you too, squire? So all is over and done with us.” 


“Where have you put Delilah?” Grumbach demanded. 
“She’s in the hut, sleeping,” said Jacklein. 


Grumbach went in, and saw Delilah in a corner, asleep on a mat. Her breathing was 
regular, for the fever had abated ever since the surgeon cleaned her wound. 


Thonges and Mathias Hundt followed Grumbach into the hut. Grumbach did not waken 
Delilah, but stepped to the wooden wall, where there was a hole through which he peeped out 
at the Spanish camp. 


Three Indians were out there, loading corn onto a cart. Two others piled timbers, bricks 
and stone slabs into a heap. A boy led an officer’s mount up and down outside his tent. Down 
the lane between the tents a squad of riders came charging towards the hut. 


“So the Spaniards overmastered us, after all!” said Thonges in a low voice. 
“Who overmastered us?” demanded Grumbach. 

“The Spaniards. They've captured us, haven’t they?” 

“You, maybe. Not me!” said Grumbach. “I came in here, now I’m going out.” 


Thonges looked through the hole. “They’ve surrounded the hut. There’s more than ten, all 
well armed.” 


Instead of replying, Grumbach drew his sword, pressed it on the ground, bent and tested it. 
“Mathias and Jakob! Both of you, pay attention! The first one to set foot in here, I shall run 
through and through. Then both of you leap in, take his arquebus, his ball and powder as well.” 


“What then, squire?” asked Thonges. 


“What then?” creid Grumbach. “Hell’s bells, once I’ve an arquebus in my hands, I shall be 
master. If I’d had one at the start, not a Spaniard would have ventured two miles into this 
country.” 


“It won't go well,” Thonges suggested. “Much too weak, three men’s fists.” 


“If you're afraid, you can stay back here,” said Grumbach. “Mathias, are you ready? Blow 
out the light!” 


Mathias Hundt said not a word, blew out the light, and stepped behind Grumbach. 
Grumbach raised his sword, his head leaning forward as he pricked his ears. 


For a while all was completely quiet. The three of them stood with bated breath. 
All at once they heard a slight crunching of sand outside the door. 
“Someone’s coming!” whispered Thonges. 


Grumbach leaned farther forward, as if about to storm the door in a single leap. Delilah 
was still asleep. 
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The door opened. 


The figure of a Spaniard could be seen. He bent down, keeping his head low as he stepped 
across the threshold. He hesitated a while, then slowly closed the door behind him. 


Thonges grabbed Mathias’ hand, gave a loud sniff, and waited for the moment when 
Grumbach would let loose at the Spaniard. 


But Grumbach made no move. 


The Spaniard stood up straight, took two steps towards Grumbach. His feet made no 
sound, and all that could be heard was a slight rustling and trickling, as of fine sand. 


And Grumbach’s sword clanged back into its scabbard. He pulled his hat lower over his 
face and said: “Mathias, make light!” 


Mathias Hundt shook his head, deeply puzzled that Grumbach had not, as previously 
agreed, taken a good swing at the Spaniard. But he said nothing, and struck a flame. 


When the light came up, the Duke of Mendoza stood facing them, smiling and unarmed. 


He at once hastened to Grumbach, flung his arms around his shoulders, and endeavoured 
with every kind of courteous phrase and compliment to raise his spirits. 


“Wildgrave!” he said. “Truly I have at all times held you in the highest regard. It saddens 
me, God knows, that you have fallen into Cortez’ hands. For Cortez is no nobleman, as 
commander in chief it behoves him no better than to force a peasant’s bent sickle into his 
scabbard, instead of a sword. But as happens so often in war, a head filled with cleverness and 
knowledge falls to the ground, just where coarse buffoons attain to every power.” And he 
added: “One must await happier times, when perchance it will go better.” 


And none of the Germans recognised in this youth the Spaniard who two days ago had so 
cruelly felled three of their comrades with his arquebus. Only Delilah, who had just woken up, 
recognised him at once, and in her fright ran to Grumbach, flung her arms around his neck, 
and hid beneath his cloak. 


Mendoza began to chatter in a cheerful and amusing way, thinking thereby to cheer 
Grumbach up. “Ha!” he said, pointing to Delilah. “What’s this you have, such a lovely 
sumptuous cloak of brown satin! Enough to turn a monk rebellious. Wildgrave, my first 
sweetheart was a coat of brown satin. It belonged to a pretty Italian miss, with whom we two 
boys used to sit in the castle at Ghent, learning the lute. Do you remember? Oh how I loved to 
stroke my fingers over that brown satin! And even today, when I see such a dark pelt, I am 
overcome with memories of my boyish first love. Then a sinful Italian lute song plays in my ear, 
I have to close my eyes and slide my fingers over the soft fabric, and then I give a start and I’m 
afraid someone might have seen us, me and my darling, the brown satin ...” 


And the young Duke glanced anxiously around, and acted scared and very confused, and 
let his finger glide over Delilah’s cheeks, shoulders and breast. And so daintily did he assume 
the bashful demeanour of a lovesick youth, that Thonges jabbed Mathias Hundt in the ribs 
and burst out laughing. 
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Delilah still clung to Grumbach, unwilling to move. But her clever eyes glanced over the 
Duke’s slender figure, and came to rest on his boyish face. 


Mendoza turned now to Grumbach, and asked: “Wildgrave, is it true that the women here 
conceive in pain, and give birth in delight? Surely you must know.” 


At this question the two Germans renewed their laughter, but Grumbach kept silent. 


Then all at once the laughter ceased. A cold wind swept suddenly through the hut, causing 
Grumbach to shiver and huddle freezing into his cloak. He sensed a dark dread that lay heavy 
as stone in his breast, pressing on his heart. 


When he looked up, there in the doorway was Hernando Cortez. 


He tried to grab his sword, but his arm was suddenly heavy, as if hung with leaden weights. 
He tried to call to Thonges and Jacklein for help, but fear squeezed his chest. 


Mendoza had already crept to Cortez’ side, whispering: “I have the bears by the paw.” 
Turning to Grumbach he cried: “Hey, come here, Wildgrave, so I can introduce you to Seignior 
Cortez. Seignior Cortez, this is my friend and cousin, Franz Grumbach, Count of the Rhine...” 


On the very day when the Spaniards attained victory over Grumbach because of a child’s 
cry, it so happened that they themselves were overwhelmed by the green living ivy of the 
Indian woods. It came from every side out of the dense forests, and began by surrounding the 
Spanish camp like a thorn hedge. But by evening it had advanced even closer. Like a spy it 
slithered by night across the ground, down the lanes between tents, and when it came upon a 
pole or some wooden implement, it climbed high up around it. It twined about the sentries’ 
halberds, and tied arquebuses to the ground. It lay all around like a sudden carpet, the 
wooden water trough was engulfed in green latticework, bridges were built from tent to tent. 
It thrust forward ever more strongly. Narrow lanes between tents suddenly became barred. 
Any who had slept outside awoke next morning to find, instead of sky above, a green mesh of 
ivy lying over them. If one tried in a sleepy daze to climb to his feet, the ivy pulled his helmet 
off. Unmatched objects were flung together. A gauntlet hung on a flagpole. A clay wine jug 
dangled free in the air. Horses were unable to stand, pressed to the ground by the weight of 
ivy. For two whole hours Cortez himself was unable to leave his tent, until by axe and 
firebrand a path was cleared for him through the rampant greenery. 


This ivy, this marvel of the Indian forest, stayed three nights and three days, and on the 
third night suddenly came into bloom. The scent from the heavy yellow flowers made heads 
drunken and confused. Then it vanished as swiftly as it had come, and the Spaniards dubbed it 
Devil’s Wheat. 


But on this third night, when the Devil’s wheat bloomed and confused the wits of men 
with its pestilential breath - on this night, Grumbach acquired the three bullets and the 
arquebus. 


End of the first part 


* KK 
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